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OVERSIGHT HEARING ON “BUILDING ON 
AMERICA’S BEST IDEA: THE NEXT CENTURY 
OF THE NATIONAL PARK SYSTEM.” 


Tuesday, May 25, 2010 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Subcommittee on National Parks, Forests and Public Lands 
Committee on Natural Resources 
Washington, D.C. 


The Subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:06 a.m. in Room 
1324, Longworth House Office Building, Hon. Raiil M. Grijalva 
[Chairman of the Subcommittee] presiding. 

Present: Representatives Grijalva, IGldee, Napolitano, Holt, 
Christensen, ffind, Capps, Inslee, Herseth Sandlin, Sarbanes, 
Tsongas, Lujan, Bishop, Gohmert, Lummis, and Hastings. 

STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE RAUL M. GRIJALVA, A REP- 
RESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF ARIZONA 

Mr. Grijalva. Thank you very much. Let me call the Sub- 
committee on National Parks, Forests, and Public Lands to order. 
The hearing today is “Building on America’s Best Idea: The Next 
Century of the National Park System.” I want to thank all the pan- 
elists that we are going to have with us today and thank all of you 
for your attendance, and my colleagues for their attendance. I 
believe this is the first hearing in beginning to shape what our 
response is going to be to the upcoming centennial, which is a great 
achievement for the Nation and also a great opportunity to deal 
with some of the challenges that our park system is facing and will 
face in the future. 

Before I go into the statement, let me welcome to the Sub- 
committee a new member and also a member of the full Committee 
as well, Mr. Lujan from the Third District of New Mexico, the Land 
of Enchantment. Sir, welcome, and good to have you with us. 

On August 25th, 1916, President Woodrow Wilson signed into 
law the National Park Service Act, known today as the NPS Or- 
ganic Act. The Act directed the newly created agency to conserve 
the scenery and the natural and historic objects and the wildlife in 
the parks and to provide for the enjoyment of the same by such a 
manner and by such means as will leave them unimpaired for the 
enjoyment of future generations. In just six years we will celebrate 
the centennial of the signing of this Act, and this hundredth anni- 
versary is an important opportunity to review the agency’s past 
and explore the possibilities for the future. 

The challenges posed by managing a system, which includes a 
burial site for African slaves in Manhattan, a Cold War missile silo 
in South Dakota, the trails that brought European settlers to the 
frontiers, and other sites from American Samoa to Alaska are 
significant and continue to grow. Our hearing today brings together 
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a distinguished group of witnesses who will share with us their 
ideas regarding what lies ahead for our national parks. 

The last hundred years have set a course and built a tremendous 
foundation, but as we move into the second century, we are moving 
into a different world, and our national parks and the National 
Park Service will be tested as never before. We are grateful to our 
witnesses for their time and effort to be here today. In particular 
I am pleased to welcome National Park Service Director John 
Jarvis to our hearing for his first visit before the Subcommittee. 

Director Jarvis’ years of service to the national parks as a rang- 
er, superintendent, and regional director are well known and great- 
ly appreciated. And for those who do not know. Director Jarvis has 
been serving as the Interior Department’s Incident Commander 
down in the Gulf for the last three weeks helping to coordinate the 
government’s response to the oil spill. Director Jarvis, we realize 
how difficult it was for you to get away from those duties and we 
very much appreciate your presence here today and the time that 
you have afforded us. 

The stewardship of this world class National Park System 
handed to us by truly visionary pioneers is a daunting task. We 
welcome our witnesses today to help us rise to that occasion and 
to meet that challenge. Let me at this point welcome all of you. 
And, Mr. Jarvis, the time is yours, sir. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Grijalva follows:] 

Statement of The Honorable Raiil M. Grijalva, Chairman, 
Subcommittee on National Parks, Forests and Public Lands 

The Subcommittee will now come to order. Thank you. 

On August 25, 1916, President Woodrow Wilson signed into law the National 
Park Service Act, known today as the NPS Organic Act. The Act directed the newly 
created agency to “conserve the scenery and the natural and historic objects and the 
wild life [in parks], and to provide for the enjoyment of the same, in such manner 
and by such means as will leave them unimpaired for the enjoyment of future genera- 
tions.” 

In just six years, we will celebrate the centennial of the signing of that Act and 
this 100th anniversary is an important opportunity to review the agency’s past and 
explore the possibilities of its future. 

The challenges posed by managing a system, which includes a burial site for Afri- 
can slaves in Manhattan, a Cold War missile silo in South Dakota, the trails that 
brought European settlers to the frontier and other sites from America Samoa to 
Alaska, are significant and growing. Our hearing today brings together a distin- 
guished group of witnesses who will share with us their ideas regarding what lies 
ahead for our national parks. The last hundred years have set the course and built 
a tremendous foundation, but as we move into the second century, we are moving 
into a different world, and our national parks and the National Park service will 
be tested as never before. 

We are grateful to our witnesses for their time and effort to be here today. In par- 
ticular, I am pleased to welcome National Park Service Director Jon Jarvis to our 
hearing for his first visit before the subcommittee. Director Jarvis’ years of service 
to the nation’s parks as a ranger, superintendent, and regional director are well 
known and greatly appreciated. 

And for those who do not know. Director Jarvis has been serving as the Interior 
Department’s incident commander down in the Gulf for the last three weeks, help- 
ing to coordinate the government’s response to the oil spill. Director Jarvis, I realize 
how difficult it was for you to get away from those duties, and we very much appre- 
ciate your presence here today. Thank you. 

The stewardship of a world-class national park system, handed into our keeping 
by truly visionary pioneers, is a daunting task. We welcome our witnesses today to 
help us rise to the occasion. 

I will now turn to the Ranking Member, Mr. Bishop, and invite him to make any 
opening remarks. 
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STATEMENT OF JONATHAN B. JARVIS, DIRECTOR, 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 

Mr. Jarvis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you for this oppor- 
tunity to appear before the Subcommittee to discuss the second 
century of the National Park System. If I may, I would like to sub- 
mit my full written testimony for the record and just summarize 
in the time I have allotted. 

On August 25th, 1916, President Wilson signed into law the 
National Park Service Organic Act, which gave our national parks 
a fundamental statement of purpose and created a body of dedi- 
cated professionals to care for them. Since then, the National Park 
System has grown from an initial 36 parks, monuments, and res- 
ervations to 392 units. From a handful of park wardens, our work- 
force has grown to 22,000. Our annual visitation has grown from 
350,000 to 285 million, so it is fitting that we consider the National 
Park Service for the next century. Our core responsibilities will re- 
main the stewardship and care of our national parks, service to our 
visitors, and attention to our community programs, and I believe 
the National Park Service can become a more adaptive and innova- 
tive organization to better respond to the challenges of the second 
century. 

As Director, my priorities are: (1) to provide our employees with 
the resources they need to do their jobs; (2) assure continued rel- 
evancy of our parks by connecting all Americans to them; (3) re- 
dedicate the Service to the stewardship of our natural and cultural 
resources; and (4) use education to help people understand and ap- 
preciate the complexities of the natural world and our history. My 
priorities dovetail very well with the recommendations of the 
National Parks Second Century Commission led by former Sen- 
ators Howard Baker and Bennett Johnston. 

Over the course of 2008 and 2009, the Commission gave serious 
consideration to what the National Park Service needs to do and 
came up with four broad recommendations. One, to advance a 21st 
Century national park idea. Two, strengthen stewardship of our 
nation’s resources and broaden citizen service. Three, build an ef- 
fective, responsive, and accountable 21st Century Park Service. 
And four, ensure permanent sustainable funding for the work of 
the Service. 

I would like to just touch on a few of those recommendations 
under these broad categories. One suggestion of the Commission is 
for Congress to require the National Park System to develop a 
National Park System plan, which would identify natural and his- 
toric themes of the United States from which additions to the sys- 
tem are needed. It would also identify those places where the Serv- 
ice can best play the role of partner by assisting the efforts of oth- 
ers. The plan would provide a strategic approach to building a co- 
hesive, connected, and relevant system for the next century. 

The Commission also recommends the Service reduce the number 
of more than two dozen different park titles currently used for 
units of the National Park System. We feel strongly that a 
nomenclature with fewer titles would go a great way to making the 
public more aware of the National Park System as a whole. The 
Commission calls upon the NPS to invite all Americans to build 
connections with parks and to place a high priority on engaging 
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diverse audiences. This ties directly to one of my four priorities, 
making sure that the parks remain relevant. 

Our nation is undergoing tremendous demographic change, and 
if the parks are to remain important to our changing populace we 
must include new areas that tell the missing pieces of our Amer- 
ican story. We must ensure that our interpretive and education 
programs are relevant, insightful, and of the highest quality so that 
we attract diverse audiences and can provide them with meaning- 
ful experiences. We also should hire employees who reflect our 
country’s demographics. 

The National Park Service supports locally driven efforts to pro- 
tect large landscapes and preserve our nation’s stories by means of 
national heritage programs. There are 49 such areas in 39 states 
but there is no clearly defined program. We support the rec- 
ommendation of creating a system of national heritage areas. The 
Commission’s report emphasizes the centrality of education to the 
National Park Service’s mission, and we agree completely. Parks 
have a critical role to play in helping people understand and appre- 
ciate the complexities of the natural world and the historic events 
that have shaped our lives. 

Starting in the 1960s Congress gave the National Park Service 
responsibility for a number of community assistance programs, and 
the Commission recommends that the Service make full use of 
them, and we agree. We will continue to assist communities in con- 
serving rivers, preserving open space, and developing trails and 
greenways and working in partnership with state and local govern- 
ments in the acquisition and development of public outdoor recre- 
ation areas. We will continue to support historic preservation ef- 
forts throughout the country. 

The Commission calls on Congress to reauthorize the National 
Park System Advisory Board, which has responsibility for national 
historic landmarks, natural landmarks, and national historic trails. 
A longer extension of that Board would help action in pending 
landmark and trail proposals. The Commission calls for substantial 
new efforts to support leadership development, and we agree the 
National Park Service must create a workplace that continues to 
attract the best and the brightest. 

We are discussing with the National Park Service how to accom- 
plish another of the Commission’s recommendations, creating a 
center for innovation where lessons can be shared quickly through- 
out the organization. This center is not actually a physical place, 
but we hope it will generate creative thinking at all levels in the 
NPS. And finally, the Commission’s report states there is a need 
for international engagement by the National Park Service that 
has never been more urgent. 

We will continue to be called upon to work with foreign govern- 
ments, other Federal agencies, and other public educational and 
nonprofit entities to promote the development, management, and 
protection of national parks and other protected areas around the 
world. Mr. Chairman, that concludes my statement, I would be 
pleased to answer any questions you may have. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Jarvis follows:] 
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Statement of Jonathan B. Jarvis, Director, National Park Service, 

U.S. Department of the Interior 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I appreciate the opportunity to 
appear before you today to discuss the approaching second century of the national 
park system. 

Nearly 100 years ago — on August 26, 1916 — President Woodrow Wilson signed 
into law the National Park Service Organic Act. The Organic Act brought to fruition 
years of hard work by such visionary men as President Theodore Roosevelt, John 
Muir, Frederick Law Olmsted, Stephen Mather and others who realized that our na- 
tional parks — the best idea America ever had — needed a fundamental statement of 
purpose, and a body of dedicated professionals to care for them. 

Since that time, the national park system has grown from 36 parks, monuments, 
and reservations to 392 units in 49 states. The National Park Service today has a 
workforce of roughly 22,000 employees. Last year, we had 285 million visits, with 
a visitor satisfaction rate of 96 percent. As we prepare to enter our second century, 
it is highly appropriate to take a step back, to reflect, and to consider where the 
Service should be headed in the next hundred years, and the steps we should be 
taking now to get us there. 

When I was sworn in as director of the National Park Service, I told our employ- 
ees that with their help, we could build a more adaptive and innovative organization 
that could better respond to the challenges we would face in our second century. 
I reiterated that my core responsibilities were the stewardship and care of our na- 
tional parks, service to our visitors, and attention to our community programs found 
throughout the country. I also mentioned the four areas I wished to address first: 
providing our employees the resources they need to help them do their jobs and to 
succeed, assuring the continued relevancy of our parks by connecting the American 
people to them, rededicating ourselves to the stewardship of our natural and cul- 
tural resources, and using education to help people to understand and appreciate 
the complexities of the natural world and of the historic events that have shaped 
it and our lives. 

National Parks Second Century Commission Report 

The areas I identified as priorities, while focused on immediate needs, dovetail 
with the recommendations of the National Parks Second Century Commission — a 
very distinguished group of business leaders, conservationists, public servants, 
scholars, and statesmen, led by former Senators Howard Baker and J. Bennett 
Johnston. This panel was convened by the National Parks Conservation Association 
in 2008-2009 to give serious consideration to what the National Park Service needs 
to do in its next century. There is much in the commission’s report. Advancing the 
National Park Idea, that is helpful. In very broad outline, the commission’s four rec- 
ommendations are to: 

• Create a 21st-century national park idea, one that will meet the needs of the 
time. 

• Strengthen stewardship of our Nation’s resources, and broaden citizen service 
to the agency’s mission. 

• Build a 21st-century National Park Service, one that is effective, responsive, 
and accountable. 

• Ensure permanent and sustainable funding for the work of the National Park 
Service. 

Each of the four general recommendations has a number of specifics associated 
with it. I would like to take this opportunity to address a few of the specific rec- 
ommendations. 

21st-Century National Park Idea 

A National Park Service Plan 

One of the specific recommendations for creating a 21st-century national park 
idea is for Congress to require the National Park Service to develop a National Park 
System Plan. 'The plan would strategically identify natural and historic themes of 
the United States that are non-existent or underrepresented within the system from 
which additions to the system would be identified. It would also identify those 
places where the Service can best play the role of partner, assisting and advancing 
the efforts of others. Such a plan would provide a strategic approach to building a 
cohesive, connected, and relevant system. It would entail restoring the requirement 
of the plan that was in law from 1980 to 1996. The strategic vision the plan would 
provide is perhaps more necessary now than ever. There are several proposals pend- 
ing in Congress to authorize the NPS to study areas as possible additions to the 
national park system, or as new national heritage areas, wild and scenic rivers, or 
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national trails. A National Park System Plan would help guide Congress and the 
National Park Service in determining which areas would help fill the gaps in the 
system and which would be more appropriately managed by others. 

Heightening Awareness of the National Park System 

In addition to filling any gaps in the system, we should also consider steps to 
heighten awareness of existing units, and of the system as a whole. People do not 
have a problem identifying Yosemite National Park or Yellowstone National Park 
as parts of the national park system. But many people would be surprised to learn 
that the Appalachian National Scenic Trail, Sleeping Bear Dunes National Lake- 
shore, and Saint Croix National Scenic Riverway are also parts of the system. One 
of the recommendations of the Second Century Commission that we believe has 
merit is to substantially reduce the more than two dozen different park titles cur- 
rently used for units of the national park system. We feel strongly that a nomen- 
clature with fewer titles would make the public more aware of the national park 
system as a whole. 

Engaging Diverse Audiences 

Another of the commission’s specific recommendations is that the National Park 
Service invite all Americans to build a personal connection with the parks, and 
place a high priority on engaging diverse audiences. The National Park Service 
wholeheartedly agrees. Our parks tell our story, the story of the American people. 
The National Park Service has begun to tell more of that story in recent years, parts 
that have been neglected or under-emphasized. Newer sites like Manzanar National 
Historic Site and Minidoka National Historic Site tell of the internment of 
Japanese-Americans during World War II, and Little Rock Central High School 
National Historic Site and Martin Luther King, Jr., National Historic Site tell of 
the long struggle for African-American civil rights. Similarly, our civil war parks 
now seek to explain the causes of that terrible conflict, instead of focusing just on 
the battles that were fought. As such, our parks are forging connections with seg- 
ments of our rich and varied populace whose stories have not always been heard. 

It is vitally important that our parks continue engaging all Americans, particu- 
larly given the changing demographics of our country. America is much larger and 
more diverse today than it was in 1916. In 1916, our population was roughly 100 
million; today it is 309 million. In 2003, for the first time, there were more 
Hispanic-Americans than African-Americans. Hispanic-Americans currently make 
up nearly 16% of the population and will make up about 25% of the population in 
2050. And nearly one out of four Americans under the age of 18 has at least one 
immigrant parent. This goes directly to one of my four priorities, namely, keeping 
the national parks relevant. 

It is clear that the Service needs a three-part strategy to ensure relevancy in our 
changing society. First, we should look to the inclusion of new areas or use existing 
areas to tell the missing pieces of our American story. Second, we should take posi- 
tive steps to ensure that the interpretive and educational programs offered at our 
parks are relevant, insightful, and of the highest quality, so that we not only attract 
diverse audiences, but ensure that the parks provide meaningful experiences to all 
Americans. Third, we should hire NFS employees who reflect the demographics of 
this country. 

Creating a National Heritage Area System 

As we look to the future on how to develop strategies to preserve our natural 
areas and cultural history, we recognize that protecting critical resources does not 
necessarily mean ownership by the Federal Government. Consistent with the Presi- 
dent’s America’s Great Outdoors Initiative, we will continue to support locally driv- 
en efforts to protect large landscapes. For NFS, this means preserving the collective 
stories of our Nation by means of national heritage areas. Currently, there are 49 
such areas, across 32 states, yet there is no clearly defined program. The Second 
Century Commission recommends the enactment of program legislation creating a 
system of national heritage areas, and establishing a process for studying and desig- 
nating them in a uniform manner. The National Park Service agrees with this rec- 
ommendation, and believes that it would strengthen the ability of the Service to pro- 
vide assistance to local efforts where appropriate. 

Making Education Central 

The commission’s report repeatedly emphasizes the centrality of education to the 
National Park Service’s mission. We agree completely, and education is one of my 
four priorities. There can be no doubt that education is a primary responsibility of 
the National Park Service. Parks truly are classrooms that help people understand 
and appreciate the complexities of the natural world and of the historic events that 
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have shaped our lives. Service learning opportunities must he enhanced. There are 
many partners in the educational community who welcome the National Park Serv- 
ice, and we will continue to reach out to them. To elevate this function, I have cre- 
ated an Associate Director for Education and Interpretation. 

Strengthening Stewardship 

Make Full Use of Community Assistance Programs 

Under the hroad heading of strengthening stewardship, the commission also rec- 
ommends that the National Park Service make full use of its extensive portfolio of 
community assistance programs. Congress gave the National Park Service these re- 
sponsibilities in a series of legislative enactments dating back to the early 1960s. 
Again, the Service is in complete agreement with the commission. We will continue 
to assist communities in conserving rivers, preserving open space, and developing 
trails and greenways through the Rivers, Trails, and Conservation Assistance Pro- 
gram. We will continue to work in partnership with State and local governments 
in the acquisition and development of public outdoor recreation areas and facilities 
through the Land and Water Conservation Fund State Assistance Program. We will 
continue to staff and provide technical support for both the National Historic Land- 
mark and National Natural Landmark programs. Through the National Register of 
Historic Places, the Service will help coordinate and support public and private ef- 
forts to identify, evaluate, and protect America’s historic and archeological re- 
sources. In partnership with the State Historic Preservation Offices, we will con- 
tinue to administer the Federal Historic Preservation Tax Incentives program in 
conjunction with the Internal Revenue Service, to encourage private sector rehabili- 
tation of historic buildings and thus spur community revitalization. Working with 
our State and local partners through these external programs, we can continue to 
bolster stewardship of our natural and cultural resources, another of my four prior- 
ities. 

Building a 21st-century National Park Service 

Reauthorize the National Park System Advisory Board 

The commission calls on Congress to reauthorize the National Park System Advi- 
sory Board. This body of citizen advisors was first established in the 1935 Historic 
Sites, Buildings and Antiquities Act. Among other duties, the board makes rec- 
ommendations regarding designation of both National Historic and National Nat- 
ural Landmarks, and as to the national historic significance of proposed national 
historic trails. In recent years. Congress has extended the life of the board in one- 
year increments only. This unduly complicates the appointment of members, and 
impedes the work of the board. A longer extension of the board would help with its 
continuity and work with the leadership of the National Park Service. It would also 
assure action on pending landmark and trail proposals. 

Support Leadership Development 

The commission calls for “substantial new efforts to support leadership develop- 
ment.” We agree that the National Park Service must create a workplace that con- 
tinues to attract the brightest and best, one that values and learns from its employ- 
ees. Consistently in OPM’s annual surveys of Federal employees, a large majority 
of our National Park Service workforce says that it likes the work it does, feels that 
the work is important, and derives a sense of personal accomplishment from such 
work. But, as with any organization, continued improvements must and will be 
made, and I have placed workforce at the top of my four priorities. Some recent 
positive steps the Service has taken include: 

• Creating a new superintendents’ academy, one that allows superintendents to 
tailor the 18-month program to meet their individual developmental needs. 

• Completing a year-long, comprehensive review of training and development, 
and implementing its recommendations across the Service. 

• Establishing an institutionalized effort with partnering universities to en- 
hance our leadership development opportunities. 

• Improving our applicant pool by implementing OPM’s on-line USAStaffing 
system, making the application process easier and allowing the Service to fill 
vacancies more quickly. 

The National Park Service is committed to becoming a model employer for the 
21st-century. 

Create a Center for Innovation 

The commission recommends that the Service “establish a Center for Innovation 
to gather and share lessons learned quickly throughout the organization.” I am 
pleased to be able to report that the National Park Service is already working to 
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accomplish this. We have begun discussing how we might set up a clearinghouse 
for new ideas, best practices, and systematic ways to address organizational chal- 
lenges. It is our hope that such a center would enable creative thinking at all levels 
of the National Park Service. 

International Partnerships 

Finally, the Second Century Commission report states that “the need for inter- 
national engagement by the Park Service has never been more urgent.” The 
National Park Service encourages, facilitates, and coordinates interactions with for- 
eign counterparts to share expertise. This helps to ensure that National Park Serv- 
ice resources are protected from global threats including invasive species and loss 
of habitat. 

The National Park Service has learned invaluable lessons on managing resources 
in our parks from other countries. To take an example from the Service’s earliest 
years, the concept of a “ranger naturalist” dates back to the 1910s, when a few 
Americans visited Switzerland and were impressed with the example of alpine 
guides bringing schoolchildren into the mountains to teach them about local flora 
and fauna. More recently. National Park Service employees have learned about 
invasive species management in South Africa, the preservation of adobe buildings 
in Mexico, and island restoration efforts in New Zealand. The National Park Service 
will continue to be called upon to work with foreign governments, other Federal 
agencies, other public entities, educational institutions, and private nonprofit orga- 
nizations to promote the development, management, and protection of national 
parks, natural and cultural resource heritage sites, and other protected areas 
around the world. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my prepared statement. I would be happy to answer 
any questions you and the other members of the subcommittee may have. 


Mr. Grijalva. Thank you, Mr. Director. Before we get on the 
clock and get into the question-and-answer session, if you could 
please give the Committee an update on the situation in the Gulf, 
having the responsibility that you have, at this point? 

Mr. Jarvis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, I would be glad to. As 
you mentioned, I have been serving for the last three weeks as an 
Incident Commander for the Department of the Interior, stationed 
in Mobile, Alabama, which is the Mobile sector of the Gulf re- 
sponse. My responsibilities are to serve with the U.S. Coast Guard, 
BP, EPA, and the state representatives for appropriate shoreline 
response and preparedness for the Gulf oil spill. My area of respon- 
sibilities stretch from the states of Mississippi, Alabama, and the 
panhandle of Florida, but I work in coordination with our other 
DOT representatives down there. 

Let me just say that the Department of the Interior, the National 
Park Service, the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, principally have 
been instrumental in preparing for this unprecedented oil spill in 
the Gulf. One of our primary responsibilities is to get out in front 
of the oil spill and document the current conditions of wildlife, of 
wetlands, of sea grass, of water quality, and others so that we can 
understand what the impacts will be when the oil makes shore. 
And we are deeply concerned, of course, about those impacts, and 
it is essential that we get precondition assessments completed 
along the entire Gulf Coast. 

This is an unprecedented oil spill in that most of our incident re- 
sponses were designed to deal with essentially a tanker running 
aground, sort of a point and upon which and a defined amount of 
oil. None of our systems were designed to deal with the response 
that is continuous and which oil is continually pumped into the en- 
vironment, particularly over a scale as large as the Gulf of Mexico. 
And so we are reinventing the Incidence Command system as we 
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speak by engaging these multiple sectors in deploying boom, in de- 
ploying vessels of opportunity to assist in boom deployment and 
collecting information. 

As you I am sure know, all efforts at this point from the engi- 
neering standpoint are on the top-kill, which we are all hoping will 
suspend the flow to the Gulf, and then we will essentially have a 
defined end to this, at least in terms of the oil cleanup. At this 
point we do not have a defined end, and we are monitoring this ex- 
tensively. Let me just say also, the Department of the Interior has 
been a significant contributor in the fields of science to better un- 
derstand what this oil is doing both on the surface and subsurface, 
how it is breaking up subsurface, how the dispersants may be play- 
ing also in the environment, and the long-term effects both eco- 
logically and economically and socially in the Gulf 

Mr. Grijalva. Thank you very much, and let me extend the 
thanks of the Subcommittee for the work that the National Park 
Service and yourself are doing in that very troublesome, to say the 
least, crisis that is being confronted, thank you for that. Part of the 
recommendations, Mr. Director, have to do with education, and it 
is our understanding that you are planning to appoint a permanent 
senior NPS manager to oversee educational initiatives. And maybe 
if you could elaborate a little bit on that plan as well as the fact 
that there is some consensus that we are not on the cutting edge 
technologically in order to be able to implement initiatives and out- 
reach programs that are going to be vital to the education compo- 
nent. Could you speak to b^oth those points? 

Mr. Jarvis. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I would be glad to. I have cre- 
ated the first Associate Director for Education and Interpretation, 
it is a senior executive position in Washington that will lead the 
National Park Service in the field of education and interpretation. 
For many years, essentially from Stephen Mather’s time, we have 
had field naturalists, interpreters as we call them, that provide 
great programs for the public and help explain the natural history 
and the cultural history of these extraordinary places that are in 
our stewardship. 

And, over time, educational institutions such as the public 
schools have learned that these are great opportunities — I mean, 
where better to learn about American history than to go to those 
places like Gettysburg or the Statue of Liberty or any of these 
places when you are talking about the experiences of all Ameri- 
cans? But we have never really formalized that relationship. We 
have helped build curriculum, we do field trips, we are beginning 
to use technology in ways that we have never done before to bring 
kids from the classroom without necessarily physically transporting 
them and connecting them to our interpreters. 

What we need is high standards, we need evaluation just like 
any education institution to ensure that we are meeting education 
objectives, that we are closely linked with testing and standards 
throughout the education institutions. So having a senior position 
in the National Park Service that can work with the Department 
of Education, with schools, to ensure that these institutions come 
together, I think is essential. 

The use of technology to bring our interpreters into the classroom 
is essential to this. There are millions of kids out there using the 
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Internet to access Park Service information, but we believe there 
are opportunities to even go beyond that. We do a program called 
the Electronic Field Trip, which can reach up to 3 million kids from 
our parks to really get them engaged at a deeper level. There are 
some challenges with technology, with IT, information technology 
security, ensuring that this sort of open framework that you have 
in the network, have in the Internet, really does not work in gov- 
ernment very well. So, we need partnerships with education insti- 
tutions, with nonprofits, in order to make those kinds of linkages 
with technology to reach kids. 

Mr. Grijalva. Thank you. What are the important tools that you 
feel are needed to increase diversity in NPS, both in the employee 
base and in the constituency visitor base? 

Mr. Jarvis. Mr. Chairman, I think we have a lot of existing tools 
within the National Park System to reach diverse audiences, we 
just have never thought of them in terms of a strategic deployment. 
For instance, our community assistance programs, the Rivers and 
Trails Conservation Assistance Program, the tax credit programs 
that we have for historic preservation, are incredibly wonderful 
programs that help within communities to preserve their own his- 
tory as well as their own riverfronts and long distance trails. 

But we have never thought about it from a strategic deployment 
standpoint. Same thing with the state side of the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund, which helps create and protect urban park 
lands. And urban parks are a threshold experience for so many 
families that may not have the transportation or the economic sta- 
tus to get out and see the big classic national parks, so these urban 
parks are essential, and we have proven this over and over again 
at places like Golden Gate, Santa Monica Mountains, Lowell, 
where we can engage individuals at the local level and perhaps at- 
tract and inspire them to explore the National Park Service and 
the National Park System at a broader level. 

Mr. Grijalva. Thank you very much. And if there is time for a 
second go, there will be additional questions. If not, Mr. Director, 
I will submit those in writing to you for response. Let me now turn 
to our Ranking Member of the full Committee, Mr. Hastings, for 
any comments, questions he may have. 

Mr. Hastings. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and once again thanks 
for your courtesy of allowing me to be here. And, Director Jarvis, 
I just want to be very, very parochial in my remarks to you and 
question. And specifically I want to talk about the B reactor at 
Hanford, which is part of the Manhattan Project National Park 
Service unit. Now there are some concerns I know that Interior had 
with this as far as governing because it is on the Department of 
Energy land, I recognize that, but Under Secretary for EM, Envi- 
ronmental Management, in DOE, sent you a letter on May 13th 
and encouraged you to work with her. Dr. Ines Triay is her name. 

The B reactor is a very unique piece of equipment if you want 
to put it that way, because it helped us win the Second World War 
and the Cold War. And they have had tours now the last several 
years there, and these tours are sold out literally within hours be- 
cause going on the Hanford reservation has some security issues. 
So, I am just simply saying I want to encourage you to work with 
Secretary Triay on this issue because there are legitimate concerns. 
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I do not think they are insurmountable. But the interest in the B 
reactor specifically is extremely high, not only in my area but in 
other parts of the country. So, I just want to encourage you to work 
with her on that. 

Mr. Jarvis. I will do that, I will follow up. 

Mr. Hastings. Thank you very much. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Grijalva. Thank you. And let me ask Dr. Christensen for 
any questions or comments that she may have. 

Ms. Christensen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Good morning. Di- 
rector. 

Mr. Jarvis. Good morning. 

Ms. Christensen. And welcome. As you may know, St. Croix and 
my district looks forward to becoming a part of the National Herit- 
age System that you envision having in the parks. If that system 
is not in place, would that preclude any new sites from being des- 
ignated as National Heritage Areas? Because we anticipate intro- 
ducing legislation for that probably next year. 

Mr. Jarvis. No, actually it would provide a very logical process 
for new additions to the heritage area program to come into the 
system. 

Ms. Christensen. But if the system is not in place and there is 
legislation pending, someone from the Park Service will have to 
come and testify in favor or against the designation, and if the sys- 
tem is not in place that would not necessarily preclude new 
National Heritage Areas? 

Mr. Jarvis. No. The current system, well there really is no sys- 
tem right now. 

Ms. Christensen. Right. 

Mr. Jarvis. But there are basically new heritage areas that come 
up through Congress and are proposed and created. What our con- 
cern has been is that they are sustainable and that there is appro- 
priate infrastructure in place and governance at the local level, 
that they will actually be successful, and that is all we are looking 
for is to create that system. 

Ms. Christensen. OK. I wanted to ask some questions also 
about diversifying not only the workforce but also the visitation. 
Has there ever been any outreach to historically black colleges and 
universities or other minority serving institutions either to bring 
employees in or specifically maybe to reach out to those institutions 
for that conservation core of students, I do not remember the exact 
name of it, that work in the parks during the summers? 

Mr. Jarvis. Yes there has. We have actually had a partnership 
with historic American black colleges and the Hispanic colleges as 
well for some time. And honestly I think it has been with mixed 
success, and we are reevaluating that and to see how we can boost 
that program up to really attract young people to careers in this 
organization. 

Ms. Christensen. And there was a hearing on a bill H.R. 1612, 
the Public Lands Service Corps which, of course, seeks to help re- 
store and preserve the parks while employing youth and promoting 
a culture of service. Do you think that an initiative like this could 
be helpful in helping to diversify the NPS workforce? 

Mr. Jarvis. I think public lands service corps are an essential 
component to connecting young people to the out-of-doors. I am not 
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familiar with specific language in that, I do not think I was here 
for that testimony, I think I was in the Gulf. 

Ms. Christensen. But the concept? 

Mr. Jarvis. But conceptually, absolutely. 

Ms. Christensen. And on the community assistance, which is 
stressed throughout the next panel, there is a gateway community 
program. Has that been working effectively? I mean we have tried 
to employ some of the principles as I remember them in St. John, 
where two thirds of the island is a national park, and while it is 
very helpful to the economy it does create some friction. Have gate- 
way community efforts been successful in your eyes or do they have 
to be also taken another look at? 

Mr. Jarvis. I think that the Gateways Community Program has 
lost some emphasis in recent years, and it is an area that I am 
very strongly interested in reemphasizing. In the audience here is 
my Deputy Director for Community Assistance and Communica- 
tions, Mickey Fern. Mickey has worked in the urban parks for 
three to four decades, systems, and he brings to the National Park 
Service that kind of gateway community approach to parks. So, we 
are very interested in building our program in terms of gateway re- 
lationships. 

I think it has been, in the past my experience has been depend- 
ent upon the superintendent’s interest at the local level and how 
much they reach out and engage the local communities in pro- 
motion, in tourism, in economics, in terms of lifestyle sustain- 
ability, all of those things. And I think that is really what the Sec- 
ond Century Commission report in a way is all about, is reaching 
outside of the park boundaries and working with communities for 
mutual goals. 

Ms. Christensen. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Grijalva. Mr. Bishop. 

Mr. Bishop. Thank you, Mr. Jarvis, for being here, I appreciate 
it. I have a whole bunch of questions, so hopefully there will be a 
couple of rounds to get through them all. Mr. Jarvis, let me under- 
stand, specifically as far as the report that you have all sent to us, 
was this funded by the Park Service or by NPCA, or by a combina- 
tion? 

Mr. Jarvis. The funding came from a private philanthropy orga- 
nization, and it was facilitated through NPCA. The Park Service 
did not put any money into it. 

Mr. Bishop. Did NPCA then choose the commissioners who came 
up with the report or worked on the report? 

Mr. Jarvis. The individual commissioners were chosen by the 
Executive Director of that Commission, Loran Fraser, who is a re- 
tired NPS, and in consultation with the National Park Service. 

Mr. Bishop. You did not pick the commissioners at all nor are 
you the chief funder. Who actually put pen to paper, who wrote the 
report itself? 

Mr. Jarvis. The commissioners divided up individual sections, 
and so there are individual commissioners that drafted significant 
components of the report, and then there were consultants that 
were used as a part of that within each category, and I think the 
final writing, the final editing, well the final editing was done by 
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National Geographic Society and their professional editors, hut the 
final content was predominantly written by Mr. Loran Fraser. 

Mr. Bishop. OK, so it is not coming from your office? 

Mr. Jarvis. That is correct 

Mr. Bishop. Because we will talk about the pros in a minute, 
and I do not know if you could use any more cue words possible 
in some of the document here than was used here, but you have 
a whole lot of them that are in there. Mr. Jarvis, the inspector gen- 
eral has recently issued two reports that are highly criticized by 
two different groups, one is the NLCS and the other is the MMS, 
for failing to maintain an arm’s length relationship with special in- 
terest groups. 

With this report you seem to be walking right into the face of 
that as dealing specifically with special interest groups to come up 
with a report with all sorts of recommendations that are in this. 
Do you see yourself having a difficult time of aligning yourself with 
such a strong, politically ideological group as this, especially in 
light of the criticisms of doing that exact same activity, both with 
NLCS and with MMS? 

Mr. Jarvis. I cannot speak to NLCS or MMS, but in this par- 
ticular case I do not see the National Park Service aligning itself 
with the organization that produced the report, but more so with 
the recommendations. I think the recommendations are the product 
of years of analysis of where the next century of the National Park 
System should go. In many ways they are very consistent with the 
centennial report that 

Mr. Bishop. So, you don’t think that arm’s length requirement 
that was specifically recommended for NLCS and MMS should 
apply in this situation? 

Mr. Jarvis. I think that is a different situation. 

Mr. Bishop. Does not apply. Let me talk to you about a couple 
of things that are in here. You talk about, the report says the an- 
nual operating deficit is $750 million. Do you agree with that as- 
sessment or do you support the Administration’s current budget re- 
quest? 

Mr. Jarvis. I support the Administration’s current budget. 

Mr. Bishop. So, do you have any problems with the document 
saying it is $750 million operating deficit? 

Mr. Jarvis. There are great needs in the National Park System. 
We have a large maintenance backlog, and we have great operating 
needs. But we are also in tough economic times, so I support the 
President’s budget. 

Mr. Bishop. I am assuming that was a yes then. 

Mr. Jarvis. Yes. 

Mr. Bishop. OK. Let me also talk about the Core Operations 
analysis. You asked that that be discontinued last fall, but the 
Comptroller said that Core Operations ensures that funds are 
spent in an efficient manner, that a park request for funding is 
credible, and that there are adequate funds and staff to preserve 
and protect the resources for which parks are responsible. In this 
report it attempts to criticize efficiency that it says has been stifled 
by the trend to centralize government functions. Doesn’t elimi- 
nating the Core Ops process exacerbate that problem and once 
again take you steps away from efficiency into centralization? 
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Mr. Jarvis. Some of our programs are most efficient when they 
are centralized and some of our programs are most efficient when 
they are decentralized. The Core Operations program really was 
not a very good tool in making those determinations. 

Mr. Bishop. I understand you were the only Director of a region 
that did not use that program? 

Mr. Jarvis. Actually we did use it hut we adjusted it from the 
way it was being deployed. 

Mr. Bishop. All right, sir, I appreciate that. I am only on page 
2 of a whole bunch of questions that I have here, we have a whole 
bunch of other people who are waiting in line. I will yield back and 
come back to you. 

Mr. Grijalva. Mr. Lujan, questions, comments? 

Mr. Lujan. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much, and to all the 
Committee Members, it is an honor to be part of this Committee, 
I look forward to getting to know everyone better and working with 
them closely. Quickly, I want to jump into the importance of con- 
sultation as planning is put together, the importance of making 
sure and getting your views of including consultation with tribes of 
locally impacted people. In beautiful places like New Mexico, where 
I call home, there has been traditional uses of the land that date 
back before the establishment of many of the Federal agencies, 
and, Mr. Jarvis, if you could just talk about the importance of that 
and the critical nature of making sure that a diverse group of 
people are at the table when these plans are being put together or 
looked at for amending? 

Mr. Jarvis. Yes, sir. One of the things that I did just in the last 
couple of weeks is I created a new Assistant Director for American 
Indian Relations and asked Gerard Baker, who is a 35-year career 
National Park Service employee but he is also Mandan-Hidatsa 
and is highly respected in First American communities around the 
country, to serve exactly in that role, to reach out to First Ameri- 
cans early and work with elders in terms of traditional uses, tradi- 
tional activities within National Park Service areas. So, I think I 
am absolutely deeply committed to working very cooperatively with 
early consultation on all of these kinds of activities that may or 
may not affect traditional activities within park lands. 

Mr. Lujan. And, Mr. Chairman, that is something that I am very 
interested in and making sure that as we look at broadening the 
diversity of the national narrative, sometimes preserving access 
and maintaining historical, cultural, and traditional activities helps 
do that on its own by making sure that the communities are in- 
cluded and have the ability to do that, engaging diverse audiences 
along the same lines. And, Mr. Chairman, I will close with this 
final question as to, can you just briefly talk about the importance 
of relationships between concessionaires and national park man- 
agers as we talk about the establishment of that competitive envi- 
ronment recognizing in some areas where NPS has not been able 
to gain the ownership of those interests, but in areas outside of 
that, if you can talk about the importance of those relationships 
and what we are doing to promote competition with some of the 
small businesses? 

Mr. Jarvis. The role of our concession program is absolutely es- 
sential in providing quality visitor experiences around the system. 
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They are 80 plus private businesses that operate from very large 
to small mom-and-pop operations. They produce over $1 billion 
gross, they provide a revenue stream into the National Park Sys- 
tem from franchise fees. But I view them as a partner, not just as 
a separate sort of private entity. 

They are an essential component of providing services to the pub- 
lic, and I think that they are doing a great deal of good work in 
terms of the quality of their facilities, the sustainability of their fa- 
cilities, in terms of sort of the green footprint that we are seeing 
some of our concessionaires really step up and do great things be- 
cause that is, we need to be sort of the standard bearer in that re- 
gard. As always they are contractual concession relationships that 
we struggle with at times, and we have a large backlog in dealing 
with some of that, but nevertheless they are a great partner. 

Mr. Lujan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I yield back my time. 

Mr. Grijalva. Thank you. Ms. Lummis, any questions, com- 
ments? 

Ms. Lummis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Director Jarvis, I note 
that the Commission has talked a lot about education and about 
connecting people to the parks, but I do not see a real commitment 
to the widest possible access to the parks, and access is a big issue 
in my State of Wyoming where we are proud to have the first na- 
tional park, first national monument in the country and, of course. 
Grand Teton and just great national treasures. And we want to 
make sure that people have access to our parks. Access was not one 
of the top four priorities on the top four priorities list. So, how 
would you characterize the Park Service’s commitment to ensure 
that every American has access to the parks? 

Mr. Jarvis. I think, well one of the keys to access to our National 
Park System is our partnership with the Federal Highways Admin- 
istration, and recently we also achieved $170 million in the Recov- 
ery Act to provide for road improvement to provide safe and quality 
experiences in terms of road access to the national parks. We also 
recently entered into an agreement with the International Moun- 
tain Biking Association to provide opportunities for mountain 
biking in our national parks as well. 

Also built in with our Recovery Act, as well as our Line Item 
Construction program and our Repair-Rehab program, significant 
investment in our trail systems throughout the parks, as well as 
a significant investment in our improvements in overall accessi- 
bility — meeting not only the letter but the intent of the Americans 
With Disabilities Act to ensure that we have access for all 
Americans. 

Ms. Lummis. Thank you. Question about your strategic plan idea. 
I notice that the Park Service supports creation of a strategic plan, 
and I think strategic plans are great, but my concern is that they 
should consider the desires and needs of local communities. So, 
who do you envision would undertake the development of the plan? 
And then I am interested also in what role you think gateway com- 
munities should have in developing the plan. 

Mr. Jarvis. The development of a National Park System plan I 
believe is inherently a National Park Service responsibility, it is 
not something to be handed off to anyone else. And we have built 
over years I think a very good capability of working with commu- 
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nities and taking community input. This is not something that we 
should or could ever do without active engagement with the Amer- 
ican public, both at the national scale but probably more impor- 
tantly at the local scale, working with communities to hear what 
they have to say, what is important to them that should be pro- 
tected that helps preserve their economy, their local life ways, their 
history. I think those are an essential component of any type of 
strategic approach. 

Ms. Lummis. ok. Well, and I would comment on that, I have a 
bill that asks you to look at the possible designation of Heart 
Mountain in Wyoming. This was a bottom-up effort. It came from 
a community that wanted to preserve the history of the internment 
camps during World War II that held so many Japanese Americans 
and how that history should be recognized and what a great exam- 
ple that is. I do not know that if you are doing strategic planning 
without those kinds of grass roots organic efforts that you would 
even know that those types of facilities have been preserved so well 
by local community organizations that now want to work with the 
Park Service to have those units considered. 

So, I understand your desire to develop a strategic plan through 
the National Park Service, but I would also encourage you to find 
ways to engage in some of these grass roots efforts to identify pos- 
sible units that you may not even be aware of have the kind of 
local support that Heart Mountain does. Another quick question, 
Mr. Chairman. How does the designation of a national heritage 
area differ from other national park units? And if you establish a 
uniform process, is your goal to ensure that heritage areas are not 
Federally owned? And thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Jarvis. The difference right now is that national heritage 
areas are established by an act of Congress without any study or 
recommendation by the National Park Service of whether or not 
they are sustainable. The concept behind the heritage areas is that 
there is no Federal ownership and that any Federal investment is 
over a term and then it is to end. Well, these heritage areas really 
do not end when the Federal investment terminates. 

They really should be for the long term, and so, in order for that 
to be sustainable, we want to make sure that there is a local gov- 
ernance, a local structure, a revenue stream in order for these 
things to be maintained and to achieve their ultimate goals. So, we 
are asking, via the recommendation, that some legislation go for- 
ward that tasks the National Park Service with going in and work- 
ing with the community that is proposing a heritage area. Let us 
evaluate and make a recommendation in terms of how that local 
governance would be established. 

We are not interested in any Federal ownership in this process. 
We think the heritage area program is a great program because it 
really is locally driven, locally sustainable. But we have seen some 
experience in the 40 plus that are there, those that have struggled 
to be successful. And we want them to be successful and all we are 
asking is that in order to create a program that is different is to 
give us a chance to study them first and then recommend to you 
how that structure would go forward. 

Ms. Lummis. OK. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Grijalva. Thank you. Ms. Tsongas? 
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Ms. Tsongas. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And it is nice to see 
you, Director Jarvis. As you know, we have had our discussion, I 
am from the Fifth District of Massachusetts, and I am fortunate to 
represent two really remarkable historical parks, the Minuteman 
National Park, which protects the historic legacy of the beginnings 
of the American Revolution, and the Lowell National Historical 
Park, which protects and commemorates the beginnings of the In- 
dustrial Revolution in our country. 

The Lowell Park was created in 1978, and it has had a remark- 
able impact on the city. As you might know, it was the city that, 
when the textile industry began to decline and go south, went into 
steep decline. It was only when the National Park Service made a 
decision to come there and protect the great cultural and economic 
legacy of the city that it created a steady stream of funding that 
the Federal funding spawned, increased state and local funding, in- 
creased funding in the growth of the nonprofit sector, the edu- 
cational sector, and now to date very significant private sector in- 
vestment. 

And it is a park that is part of the city, it has boundaries but 
they are invisible. So, in a sense, it serves some of the purposes the 
National Park is looking at today, it is very much integrated into 
the everyday life of our citizens, we are a very diverse community 
so just by living in this city you have access and get to experience 
a national park. So, on many fronts, it has been very important, 
obviously played a pivotal role in the rebirth of this city as it now 
stands today, but I think very relevant to what the National Park 
is doing as it looks forward. So, my question really is, given the im- 
portance of an urban historic park, what the plans are for funding, 
continued funding, and how do you see it, or do you see it as a 
model going forward? 

Mr. Jarvis. Thank you for that question. I had the opportunity 
to visit Lowell with the Commission, as a matter of fact. It was fas- 
cinating to watch the commissioners, and me as well, just really 
fall in love with what has occurred in Lowell in partnership with 
the private sector, the city, and the National Park Service. I think 
it is absolutely a model of how a city that was struggling economi- 
cally and socially; and the investment of the National Park Service 
coming in and restoring local pride in their own history and in 
their own story, and investing economically in the city has really 
turned things around. 

And there is no way we could have done it alone. And in each 
of these cases, Lowell being a great example but there are others, 
but not enough of them frankly, of these models where the 
National Park Service brings something to the table to restore a 
piece of history, but to integrate it — not in a sort of stilted and 
dusty kind of history way but absolutely alive. And we saw that in 
Lowell and I think that Lowell stands up there with the top few 
around the country. Golden Gate National Recreation Area is an- 
other perfect one that is totally integrated into the city. And we are 
testing this model, for example at Rosie the Riveter World War II 
Home Front National Historical Park in Richmond, California, 
where again we are integrating the historical context with the city 
as well. 
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Ms. Tsongas. Well, I think it is important to remember as you 
pursue this as a model the ways in which the National Park, really 
representing the Federal Government, really plays a catalytic role 
in that it really does incite expanded investment as we said 
through the state and local governments, through the private sec- 
tor, and the growth of the nonprofit sector. So it has a multiplier 
effect, not by itself, as you said it could not do it, but it does spawn 
all this additional investment from many, many resources. And 
urban contexts really lend themselves to that very readily, and so 
I hope to see continued robust funding for this particular park obvi- 
ously, but I do think there is a model there that is relevant and 
worth encouraging. 

I cannot see the time so I do not know if I have. Another ques- 
tion, this is a little more down in the weeds, but in recent years 
the National Park has begun to consolidate local offices and cen- 
tralize many functions. At the same time the Park has increased 
levels of bureaucracy and changed many of the processes for offi- 
cials at the park level. What were your goals in doing this? Are 
these changes having a positive impact at the park level? And how 
are you measuring the effects that these changes are having? 

Mr. Jarvis. Very good question. There are times when consolida- 
tion of offices make a lot of sense. The National Park Service is 
seeking, and I am as the Director, as much efficiency as I can pos- 
sibly wring out of our appropriated funds. In many cases we pay 
rents for office space, and all of our funds, there are many demands 
for that. So, we are seeking efficiencies where we can find in terms 
of consolidation of offices, consolidation of programs. But we are 
also evaluating those against service to the public and service to 
the resources as well. 

In the Pacific, where I was the Regional Director for seven years, 
we found some great synergies in consolidation of certain functions, 
such as contracting, where they were virtually consolidated rather 
than physically consolidated, and where individuals could work for 
a central office but be field located. So, we are testing a variety of 
models right now throughout the system against some evaluation 
criteria to make sure that they are effective as well. Because at 
times there is the perception that perhaps services will be reduced 
when in reality perhaps services are actually going to be enhanced 
by this process. But we need to obviously work with our constitu- 
encies to ensure that they are still getting the services they expect. 

Ms. Tsongas. And are you reaching back to the superintendents 
to just get a feel for how these changes are working? 

Mr. Jarvis. We are. 

Ms. Tsongas. So you get some sense of the reality of it all? 

Mr. Jarvis. Yes. 

Ms. Tsongas. Thank you. I yield back. 

Mr. Grijalva. Mr. Gohmert? 

Mr. Gohmert. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And thank you for 
being here. Director Jarvis. With regard to the Oregon Pipe area 
under you supervision in Arizona, that is considered wilderness 
area, correct 

Mr. Jarvis. Portions of the park, yes, sir. 
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Mr. Gohmert. Right. Bordering Mexico, and yet because por- 
tions, as you say, are wilderness area, vehicles, including Border 
Patrol vehicles, are not allowed in there, correct? 

Mr. Jarvis. That is correct, at certain times under certain cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. Gohmert. But for normal patrol ensuring that our border is 
observed, since we know there are terrorists wanting to come in 
and trying to destroy our way of life and kill people, when are 
those times when someone can come in and patrol our border 
through those wilderness areas? 

Mr. Jarvis. I had the opportunity to go down there recently and 
spend time with both Border Patrol and the National Park Service 
in Oregon Pipe to better understand exactly that question, because 
I know that that has been a significant concern, it is a concern of 
mine as well. 

Mr. Gohmert. Well, it is only for those who are worried about 
people that want to blow us up. But go ahead. 

Mr. Jarvis. I have that concern as well. So, the bottom line is 
that the Border Patrol has the right to use those vehicles when 
they determine that there are exigent circumstances. And they can 
unilaterally make that decision. 

Mr. Gohmert. But the problem, in order to make those decisions 
about exigent circumstances they have to be in areas where they 
can see the exigent circumstances exist, and if they cannot get a 
vehicle into where people are streaming in then it is difficult to 
make those calls as to what exigent circumstances are, and so that 
is my concern. You know, we hear from people who say, we have 
to protect those wilderness areas from vehicles coming in and yet 
they do nothing about the roads that have formed through there 
from people illegally coming into the country. 

And so it just seems like we are completely at cross purposes. We 
will not allow people in there who could preserve not only the in- 
tegrity of our borders in this country but also could protect those 
wilderness areas from people streaming through there and destroy- 
ing this amazing landscape. So, I am quite concerned that because 
of the restrictions on the use of any kind of vehicles, as I under- 
stand helicopters can go across but they cannot land. You are say- 
ing if it is exigent circumstances they can land, correct 

Mr. Jarvis. Absolutely. 

Mr. Gohmert. But that just seems to be a real problem, and 
since time is limited, and I would urge you to please look at that 
more carefully and try to work out some agreement. Because what 
is happening is the utter destruction of these wilderness areas. But 
we have the Mojave Desert situation where there was a cross that 
was taken down, and now we saw in the news that someone had 
put up a replica because of the position that is so anti-God by the 
Park Service. It seems that not only did the Park Service have a 
problem with the cross, but I had World War II veterans up here 
last week and they were really grieving over the fact that a World 
War II memorial would not mention God. 

And when we look at the incredible memorials from the Wash- 
ington Monument, Lincoln Memorial, Jefferson Memorial, all these 
great old memorials that talk about our Creator and God and Prov- 
idence and Laus Deo, Praise be to God, on top of the Washington 
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Monument, these veterans were bemoaning the fact that new me- 
morials over the last ten or twenty years completely have hostility 
toward the mention of God, completely stripped of it. Have you 
found anything out at all about the taking of that cross? Was that 
the Park Service that took down the replica or do you know who 
did? 

Mr. Jarvis. I do not have current information, but I would be ab- 
solutely glad to get back to you. I honestly just came in from the 
Gulf last night and was not briefed on the current situation at 
Mojave. But I know we are treating the stealing of the cross as a 
crime, and we are pursuing that from a law enforcement investiga- 
tion standpoint. 

Mr. Gohmert. What about the taking down of the replica? 

Mr. Jarvis. Now, again I do not know the exact situation on that 
and I will be glad to get back to you on what 

Mr. Gohmert. Well, do you understand that if the Park Service 
said, well we will treat it as a crime, but you do not allow the re- 
placement, then it appears the Park Service would unwittingly, or 
perhaps wittingly but hopefully unwittingly, be complicit in the ac- 
complishment of the effort of the thieves. But I see my time is up, 
I yield back. 

Mr. Grijalva. Thank you. Ms. Capps? 

Ms. Capps. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And thank you. Director 
Jarvis for your good work, which I can personally speak to in my 
relationship with you in your previous position. I represent the 
Channel Islands National Park in the Pacific off the central coast 
of California. I have some questions about first two really quick 
questions. Per the court-ordered settlement agreement, whose re- 
sponsibility is it for the removal of the deer and elk on Santa Rosa 
Island? 

Mr. Jarvis. It is the responsibility of Vail & Vickers. 

Ms. Capps. Thank you. And what has the Park Service done to 
ensure that the terms of the court-ordered settlement agreement 
are met? 

Mr. Jarvis. We have instituted our own survey of the animals. 
We wanted to be sure they are in their court-ordered, 25-percent- 
reduction phase now per year, and we wanted to ensure that the 
actual numbers resulted in a 25 percent reduction. We have also 
recommended to Vale & Vickers that they take specific actions to 
reduce the population as well. 

Ms. Capps. Thank you. And so the Park Service has been pro- 
viding guidance to Vale & Vickers? 

Mr. Jarvis. Yes we have. 

Ms. Capps. Thank you, I wanted to put that on the record, and 
I want to put in a good word for your excellent superintendent of 
that park, Russell Galipeau. He has gone really out of his way to 
address this particular situation with the people involved. 

Mr. Jarvis. Thank you. 

Ms. Capps. Last year the Park Service used Recovery funds to 
install solar panels at Channel Island’s headquarters to reduce its 
carbon emissions and energy bills. As you know, the Second Cen- 
tury Commission report calls for Park Service operations to be car- 
bon neutral by 2016, followed by visitor services to be carbon neu- 
tral by 2020. That is a big challenge. Are you committed to meeting 
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these deadlines? And what actions is NPS taking to meet some of 
these goals? 

Mr. Jarvis. We are absolutely committed to getting as close as 
we can to being carbon neutral. There are many challenges to that. 
But for instance, I believe the National Park Service and the units 
of the National Park System and the facilities that we manage, de- 
velop, and construct should be an exemplar in terms of sustain- 
ability. So, we are building facilities that meet or exceed the very 
highest standards in sustainability. 

For instance, the new visitor center at Lassen Volcanic is LEED 
Platinum, and where you not only can learn about the volcano 
itself but you can also learn about the sustainability of the physical 
facility. I have set the standard within our Development Advisory 
Board, which reviews all constructions, that they will not accept 
any project that does not meet LEED standards. We are also work- 
ing cooperatively with our utilities, such as Southern California 
Edison from your part of the world, to develop large solar arrays 
in parks in partnership. 

For instance, at Joshua Tree National Park, with the assistance 
of the utility we developed a very large solar array that provides 
shade structure to our maintenance facility and produces about 65 
percent of the power demands for the headquarters area as well. 
So, we are looking for all of those kinds of opportunities. I think 
the big challenge for us is historic structures where it is not really 
yet, and we are working with the National Trust and the Advisory 
Council to develop standards for sustainability around historic 
buildings as well. 

Ms. Capps. Thank you very much. As you know, the Channel Is- 
lands National Park is finishing up its management plan. One of 
the goals highlighted thus far is to continue monitoring and pro- 
tecting kelp forests off all the islands, a project it shares with the 
adjacent National Marine Sanctuary. And I have been very sup- 
portive of this partnership and I thank you for it. My question has 
to do, even though this is quite a different scenario than the one 
my colleague Ms. Tsongas asked you about, but what are some of 
the additional ways that the Park Service can work with other Fed- 
eral agencies to anticipate, to mitigate, to protect resources? And 
I am thinking particularly in our area of the strong connection be- 
tween the Park Service and NOAA with respect to the Sanctuary 
which it has responsibility for. And I mentioned the kelp forests, 
are there some other areas you want to highlight either in this re- 
gion or in some other regions of this kind of synergy that can come 
between Federal agencies in enhancing, multiplying the effect, if 
you will, of goals that are shared? 

Mr. Jarvis. I think the Channel Islands is a perfect example of 
that kind of collaborative relationship within a system, and abso- 
lutely the relationship we have there with NOAA and the Marine 
Sanctuary system is a great model. I also want to mention the 
State of California has been a great partner there as well in terms 
of both the protection and monitoring of the Marine Sanctuary and 
the kelp forests around Channel Islands. 

There are other examples where we work very cooperatively with 
adjacent land managers on the island of Maui in Hawaii, we are 
working very cooperatively with the state in protection and to con- 
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trol the expansion of exotic species like miconia, which is a very 
invasive tree, to keep them out of the park. And so the work is very 
cooperative, all external to the park as well. And there are other 
great examples, in the Dakotas working closely with the tribes and 
the state in preserving waterfowl nesting areas, connectivity, and 
areas for bison that move in and out of the park. So, there are a 
number of those kinds of examples, and I really think that working 
collaboratively across these boundaries is the future. 

Ms. Capps. Thank you very much. And I yield back, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Grijalva. Thank you. Mr. Sarbanes? 

Mr. Sarbanes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and welcome. Director 
Jarvis, and thank you for taking some time recently to talk with 
me and listen patiently to my obsession with Fort McHenry in my 
district, lifelong obsession. And, of course, we are working hard to 
get that ready for the bicentennial celebration that is coming up in 
2012. I wanted to ask two questions. One is, on the issue of the 
backlog, the maintenance backlog and so forth, I imagine that 
given how sizable that is that you must have some kind of a triage 
approach to it, and I was wondering if you could describe that a 
little bit. 

Does it consist of sort of triaging at each national park site to 
determine what gets done and what does not get done? Are there 
decisions made that there are certain sites where you want to 
make sure all of the backlog is addressed even if that means other 
sites maybe do not get any attention? How do you manage and bal- 
ance what I imagine is a very difficult set of choices with respect 
to the backlog? 

Mr. Jarvis. One of the great things that occurred over the last 
eight years, particularly with the focus of the last Administration, 
was a quantitative analysis of our maintenance backlog. A great 
deal of investment was placed in terms of both setting priorities on 
our assets, sort of ranking where they fit — so “critical systems” 
versus sort of “nice to have” — on a very quantitative scale. And 
then their current condition, and then what it would take in order 
to get them up to a good condition. 

This has been done at the asset level, then at the park level, 
then at the regional level, and then at the national level. We are 
in the process of producing what are called Park Asset Manage- 
ment Plans, or PAMPs. These are essentially a ranking of both con- 
dition and asset priority for the entire National Park System, so 
they are developed at the park level and then they roll up into a 
larger system. We have great analytical capability now to look at 
the critical systems in the National Park System — things like 
wastewater, water treatment, roads that provide key access, just 
really the core components — that are necessary to keep parks func- 
tional, and then other assets that sort of fall at the lower end of 
the chart, and there are some assets that, frankly, we need to get 
rid of. 

And so we are focusing also on removal of facilities or replace- 
ment of those facilities that would eliminate some of our mainte- 
nance backlog. So we are, this is actually, and I am kind of an ana- 
lytical kind of person, I find this very interesting, and so we are 
trying to focus on where the best investment is going to be of our 
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limited dollars in these key assets. So, I think we have very much 
the analytical capability of really focusing in sort of a triage way 
on our most critical assets. 

Mr. Sarbanes. The second question I had is, I think I mentioned 
to you when we met previously my interest in environmental edu- 
cation, getting kids outdoors. I have authored something called the 
No Child Left Inside Act, which is to try to promote outdoor edu- 
cation and integrate that more fully into our instructional program 
across the country. We have a lot of folks that are part of a coali- 
tion that support that. You mentioned the new position of Associate 
Director for Education and Interpretation. And I imagine that that 
would be kind of the point person, the contact person, for our ef- 
forts with No Child Left Inside and similar kinds of initiatives, and 
I just wanted to confirm that with you? 

Mr. Jarvis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sarbanes. OK, thanks very much. I yield back. 

Mr. Grijalva. Thank you. Mr. Kind? 

Mr. Kind. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Director Jarvis, thank you 
so much for being here and for your testimony today. I just had a 
couple of issues I was hoping since we have such an abbreviated 
time to follow up. Maybe we can arrange a meeting at some point, 
but one is dealing with the expiration of the Memorandum of Un- 
derstanding between the Park Service and Peace Corps as far as 
international park units, and what is happening there. 

I have always believed that two of our great national treasures 
that we have, one is the Library of Congress, one is the public 
lands, the park system itself. Dr. Billington has been doing a won- 
derful job reaching out to other countries as far as the preservation 
of their founding documents and archives and providing assistance. 
I know we have had a wonderful program as far as helping other 
countries establish their own park system, but I know the Memo- 
randum of Understanding expired, I am wondering what needs to 
be done if anything to bring that up to speed. 

Second, one of the best things that my wife, Tawni, and I decided 
to do when our children were at a very early age is we vowed that 
during the August break we were going to take them backpacking 
in a different national park for one week, and we have done that 
for the last six years. It has been just a wonderful opportunity. But 
kids today, and obviously we have a nature deficit with the young- 
er generation, that is something we all should be concerned about, 
are learning differently, they are absorbing differently, they are 
being stimulated differently than maybe what you and I were when 
we were growing up at that age. 

And you had mentioned about the technology programs now try- 
ing to connect our kids and get them excited and that. And I was 
hoping to be able to pursue in a little more detail what partner- 
ships are being established for getting our children more interested 
in the parks by using the technology that they seem to be addicted 
to today and respond to very well. But the one issue I wanted you 
to address today before the Committee is in regards the park per- 
sonnel morale. I mean we were very concerned about some of the 
surveys and studies coming out showing the low level of morale 
with Park Service employees, and yet they are one of the most im- 
portant resources that we have going for us in the park system. 
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Why is that, and what steps are being done to try to turn that 
around? If you could address that for us? 

Mr. Jarvis. We are concerned about the survey work that was 
done by the Best Places to Work that did indicate that there are 
a number of factors in National Park Service employees that raised 
concern. In order to address that, we have created a Workplace En- 
richment Committee headed up by a former superintendent from 
San Francisco Maritime, and staffed it up to begin to take a deeper 
dive into the organization to understand what these issues are and 
then, under my direction, to invest in fixing those kinds of things. 

We have also, one of the Second Century Commissioners was 
Margaret Wheatley, who is an organizational consultant and au- 
thor on these kinds of issues. And Meg has offered her assistance 
to the National Park Service to help us better understand these 
issues as well. The issues are complex with the National Park 
Service. Most employees love their jobs, they love what they do, 
they dedicate way beyond the normal paid hours, they volunteer, 
they travel to parks on their days off. Many of them are back in 
the park on their days off doing work, and it is a way of life, as 
it was this me, I have been in this Service for 34 years. 

But I think they also have high aspirations for the agency, and 
to a certain degree the Second Century Commission report calls 
upon those high aspirations, and they want the park system to 
achieve these broader goals. And they have felt perhaps for a while 
we have not been achieving that for a variety of reasons. And so 
we are going to invest in a lot of that over the coming years. 

Mr. Kind. So, do you think it is dealing with aspirational objec- 
tives with the personnel — and not salary, living conditions, work 
conditions, things of that nature? 

Mr. Jarvis. It is a mixed. I think some of it is workplace. I re- 
cently saw some of the worst park housing I have ever seen in my 
life, and appalling living conditions for our employees, and we are 
trying to fix that as well. They tend not to complain about these 
things and just go for it anyway. But we are going to be looking 
at that. So, I think it is a combination of aspirational and local 
issues. 

Mr. Kind. Well, I tell you from personal experience having con- 
tact with a lot of the park personnel throughout the years, they are 
tremendous, they are great resources, great advocates for the park 
system, helpful with the people visiting. And anything we can do 
as far as the Committee is concerned to help as far as turning 
those surveys around so it is heading in a positive direction again 
we are interested in engaging you on. And then hopefully we will 
have an opportunity to follow up as far as the Memorandum of Un- 
derstanding and also some of the youth activities, youth programs 
specifically targeting the children of our country to get them ex- 
cited, as my friend from Maryland said, being outdoors again and 
exploring the wonders of our public lands. They truly are national 
treasures. Thank you again. Director Jarvis. Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Jarvis. I would be glad to come by and talk to you of that 
detail. 

Mr. Kind. Great, thanks. 

Mr. Grijalva. Thank you. Ms. Napoli tano? 
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Mrs. Napolitano. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And, Director Jar- 
vis, I think most of the points have been covered except I have a 
few of my own that I thought I would bring to actually dovetailing 
in Ms. Christensen’s questions regarding the diversity of your 
workforce. And on that, dovetailing the outreach to the areas where 
there are more minorities that might be interested or beginning to 
get interested in making the Park Service a future job career, if 
you will. 

Have you or are you or will you do outreach to the Members of 
Congress in the areas where you know that you have a high con- 
centration of minorities, could be Asian, it could be Hispanic, could 
be African American, to be able to have some kind of a program. 
Now, in California, because I am from California, the state govern- 
ment has allowed cable to have two access lines for every city in 
California, public access and government access. Now every city 
would be able to run any PSA that you have to promote going to 
the parks but you have to get it to them to run. 

Second, if you were going to reach to the local community col- 
leges to provide job training, have the community colleges in those 
areas been able to put on classes, if you will, for the diverse things 
that you would handle, including a possibility of a future job? They 
do it for law enforcement, they do it for firemen, why not for the 
Park Service? And especially those of us who in hearing your re- 
sponse to the dejected workforce, salary, the budget, I know the 
budget has been very minimal in the past decade, am I correct? So, 
are you getting — not sufficient — it can never be sufficient — ^but ad- 
ditional funding to be able to carry out all the things that we talk 
about and to be able to better the Park Service delivery to the resi- 
dents? I am sorry, that is a mouthful. 

Mr. Jarvis. That is OK, those are all good points. Let me give 
you a couple of examples of where we are doing exactly what you 
suggest. In California in particular, at the University of California 
Merced campus, the newest of the ten campuses of the University 
of California and the most diverse of all the UC system, we have 
a specific program in terms of outreach to the community. UC 
Merced is focused predominantly in the central valley, and we actu- 
ally have uniformed National Park Service employees that are col- 
lege students on the campus working in the student center that not 
only plan trips into Yosemite or Sequoia, King’s Canyon or other 
parks, but also recruit for seasonal positions in the parks. 

Mrs. Napolitano. May I interrupt you, sir, because my time is 
limited? 

Mr. Jarvis. Yes. 

Mrs. Napolitano. Would you kindly maybe take that as a pro- 
gram to be able to transfer to LA? LA County is 12 million people, 
and while we may not have many mountains we do have Santa 
Monica close by and we also have San Gabriel Mountains. Merced 
is a beautiful area, but I do not know how many people they have. 
My county, like I said, has 12 million people. The city is 4 million. 
So, we need to be able to do maybe a little more in the areas where 
you have more density to be able to attract the children who then 
will take their families to the parks. I know mine did. 
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Mr. Jarvis. One of my goals is to take these programs that I 
know are successful and replicate them in places like Los Angeles, 
so yes, absolutely. 

Mrs. Napolitano. Well, I would love to be able to be some kind 
of resource to you, because I know that we have done a lot through 
the San Gabriel Mountain Conservancy. And I was interested in 
Mr. Kind’s mention to maybe find out how to get the Peace Corps 
working with you again. Would it take legislation, is it something 
that you can do without legislation? 

Mr. Jarvis. We can do it without legislation. As a matter of fact, 
I have a briefing statement on the renewal of that MOU with me 
in my briefcase. 

Mrs. Napolitano. And then my last comment is — Mr. Chair, I 
will have more questions for the record — the U.S. is working with 
Mexico for sister parks on the border. There is going to be an inter- 
parliamentary meeting in Campeche, I believe, in July. It would be 
nice to have information so that we can then begin talking to the 
Senators and the members of their state legislatures and Congress. 
I know the President is very interested in some of those things. 
President Felipe Calderon, is very interested in the water aspect. 
We can maybe dovetail some of those efforts into parks, and any 
information that you may have would be ideal for us to be able to — 
at least if we cannot cover it during this session — at least provide 
them with information for them to follow up. Thank you, Mr. 
Chair. 

Mr. Grijalva. Mr. Bishop? 

Mr. Bishop. Thank you. Mr. Jarvis, and once again I do not want 
to sound totally negative, I will, that is my job. There are some 
things that you are doing of which I am very proud, especially in 
the area of historic preservation. However, in the document that 
has been presented to us, and that is why I ask who wrote it be- 
cause there are so many red flags that it is hard to actually fight 
your way through it as far as cue words that are in there. For ex- 
ample, and I just want you quickly to respond to the one, “Today 
many of our most serious threats to our parks come from beyond 
their borders. We know that we can no longer draw a line on a map 
and declare a place protected.” Are you seriously recommending 
buffer zones around all national parks? 

Mr. Jarvis. No, sir, we are not recommending buffer zones. 

Mr. Bishop. Which is one of the reasons why I asked who wrote 
the language, the prose in here has problematic concepts here that 
I wish had been much more specifically directed. And especially 
when you go on to the next column and they do an actual attack 
on agriculture. Those are some problems just in the prose that you 
have given to us. Let me ask you another one, the so called park 
scorecard appears to be the successor of the Core Ops that I men- 
tioned earlier. On February 29th of last year did you attend a 
meeting with the Park Service and the NPCA management part- 
nership where you discussed the scorecard for budgeting? 

Mr. Jarvis. I may have, I cannot remember, and I honestly can- 
not remember what I did last February, but a scorecard is an im- 
portant tool and we are using it. 
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Mr. Bishop. So, is it appropriate to develop budgeting at a high 
level in private meetings like that one on the 24th with agendas 
that are driven by interest groups with the National Park Service? 

Mr. Jarvis. What the Center for Park Management is offering is 
consulting services to do analysis, not recommendations. But they 
provide consulting services for us to do like analysis on scorecard 
metrics. 

Mr. Bishop. And you find that appropriate then? Obviously, you 
just said you did. Would you go back and check your records on 
February 24th? Last time I had the chance of sitting next to you 
with Congressman Hastings and a couple of Senators and the Sec- 
retary who were in the room, you had a different answer to that, 
which I think there was an effort to try and fix the record on that 
particular answer. So, I would appreciate it if you check that again 
and then get back to me and to Congressman Hastings as was 
originally implied. Let me ask you also one other thing about the 
Treasured Landscapes Initiatives. There are emails that said that 
you were involved in the Treasured Landscape Initiative and devel- 
oped certain Park Service proposals. Were the projects of those pro- 
posals your own initiative or did they come from the Secretary or 
did they come from the President’s Office? 

Mr. Jarvis. The Secretary of the Interior asked the National 
Park Service to propose to him how he would approach his Treas- 
ured Landscapes agenda. So, we provided, we have had a number 
of meetings with the Secretary at his request to 

Mr. Bishop. So, the proposals that you came up with, were they 
from your office or were they from the Secretary or were they from 
the White House? 

Mr. Jarvis. I have no knowledge of anything from the White 
House, but they were proposals from the Secretary and from the 
National Park Service. 

Mr. Bishop. It is an interesting concept. What projects did you 
actually submit then from the Treasured Landscapes Initiative? 

Mr. Jarvis. Well, as I have testified here today, one is the au- 
thority to redo the National Park System plan where we would look 
at broad themes in this country, American history themes, and 
where potentially new areas could be established to tell those sto- 
ries. 

Mr. Bishop. And those were the initiatives that came from your 
office, were there others? 

Mr. Jarvis. No those are the kinds of initiatives that we re- 
quested. 

Mr. Bishop. Do you have a list of the ones that you proposed 
that came from your office and will you provide that to us? 

Mr. Jarvis. All requests for that kind of information have to go 
through our Solicitor’s Office in terms of their determination of 
whether or not they are internal and deliberative that I am not in 
the position to provide that unless approved through the Solicitor’s 
Office. 

Mr. Bishop. If the Solicitor approves that, are you willing to pro- 
vide that information? 

Mr. Jarvis. If the Solicitor approves it, yes. 

Mr. Bishop. Were any of those areas in areas that were devel- 
oped where there could have been resources that could be devel- 
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oped that would make us less dependent on foreign sources of en- 
ergy? 

Mr. Jarvis. I do not have any information on that, I have no 
idea. 

Mr. Bishop. So, let me get this straight. The Treasured Land- 
scape Initiative, which the Solicitor General at one time said was 
a process that should be involved in that, the proposals for those 
initiatives did not come from the White House — they actually came 
from the Department of the Interior — and your office presented 
some of those initiatives that were there? 

Mr. Jarvis. That would be correct. 

Mr. Bishop. And you do or do not think it would be appropriate 
for Congress then to see what those listed initiatives are? 

Mr. Jarvis. I am not in the position to make that judgment, that 
judgment is made by our Solicitor’s Office. 

Mr. Bishop. If you were in a position to make that judgment, do 
you think it would be appropriate for Congress to know what you 
have proposed in those areas? 

Mr. Jarvis. I know my position and that is the Director of the 
National Park Service and I am going to stay in that position and 
not speculate on anything beyond my position. 

Mr. Bishop. Well, that is good, maybe you should go through 
what the Solicitor General a decade ago said with the process to 
realize that when you are dealing with those types of situations 
they are supposed to come from the President first, not necessarily 
coming from your office, and if they are, then Congress should be 
a player in that particular area. Mr. Chairman, I have a whole 
bunch of other questions. I will try and, you know, you have people 
here that have other questions, I do not want to belabor this point. 

Sir, I will be coming back with other questions that I do have on 
the scorecard concept. As I said, there is some verbiage in here that 
I have some specific issues. I would love to be able to say what is 
the priority of the Park Service, you have a line in there that said 
at one time in 1960 the idea was for entertainment, now you have 
everything from saving the planet, which is actually a phrase that 
is in there, and educating children, and kids who go to parks actu- 
ally are smarter than kids who do not go to parks. 

In your testimony, you gave us four priorities which, to be hon- 
est, I cannot identify outside of bureaucratese what those initia- 
tives are. I would love to be able, at some time, just to say, I have 
read your documents and I can say this is the priority of what the 
Park Service is about and what they intend to do and have those 
specific and direct. I have some problems, some significant prob- 
lems with the verbiage in this document. As I said, there are cue 
words that throw all sorts of verbal documents from the buffer zone 
question to the fact you actually did attack agricultural interests 
in the United States in this particular document should not be 
there, that is not appropriate. 

I have questions on the funding sources. I have questions on why 
you have received $750 million in the stimulus act but you have 
only spent $92. I have some significant questions of heritage areas, 
especially when the Chairman of the full Committee is so wont to 
say that the entire State of Tennessee is a heritage area, which has 
a hard part of presenting how we are going to do initiatives with 
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local government. We have to come up with some precise areas of 
how we move into heritage areas in the future, because those areas 
are significantly different than when Congress actually initiated 
that process. 

We have to come to those kinds of conclusions, and what I would 
like to do, Mr. Chairman, just so other people can still have a 
chance of talking to you before Mr. Jarvis has to go, is to submit 
those to the record. If I can get a response back on the questions 
I submit to the record? Not that I have had problems with the Park 
Service before in getting stuff back from you. If I could do that, I 
would be more than happy to do that to try and move this process 
along. I do want to say there are areas in which I am pleased in 
what you have done, but there are a whole lot of areas in which 
I have some significant concerns, especially if this document is 
going to be the one that guides us into the future, and I think it 
would be good to try and talk at some other place and time. 

Mr. Jarvis. I would be glad to come by. 

Mr. Bishop. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Grijalva. Mr. Inslee? 

Mr. Inslee. Thank you. I just want to deliver some good news. 
I was at Timpanogos National Monument in Utah a couple week- 
ends ago and saw a young man painting a sign with nice brown 
paint, and he was doing a great job on behalf of the National Park 
System. I am an old painter so I appreciate good painting, he was 
really making it look really good. Second good news is I was im- 
pressed with the little brochure that they hand out there, it had 
a section on what Americans could do to deal with climate change, 
what you could do to reduce carbon emissions, and I thought that 
was really a good thing for the Park Service to help Americans 
have that information, and I appreciate your sharing that informa- 
tion with Americans at your service, so hats off to your work you 
are doing there. 

But it isn’t fully working because we are losing a lot of the eco- 
systems that the Park is responsible for because of climate change. 
So here is one question. The Glacier National Park is predicted not 
to have glaciers, I am told, within the next century because of cli- 
mate change, and the National Science Foundation and a whole 
host of Federal agencies believe that is primarily caused by human 
activities, the release of carbon dioxide and methane. So, the ques- 
tion is, when all of the glaciers are gone in Glacier National Park 
because we did not deal with our energy crisis, what are we going 
to call Glacier National Park? 

Mr. Jarvis. Well, I hope it will still be Glacier National Park, be- 
cause it was, the landscape there was carved by glaciers. You 
know, we may have to call it the park formerly known as Glacier. 
But nevertheless it is going to change. Glacier, in a variety of ways, 
and there are cascading effects that come from the loss of the gla- 
ciers, water temperature in the streams, change in vegetation, that 
will result in a warming climate. And Glacier is not alone in those 
changes that we are seeing. I think as I have stated in previous 
testimony before the Chairman that climate change is going to be 
one of the greatest challenges the National Park System faces in 
this next century. 
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Mr. Inslee. Well, I am afraid that is the case, and the glaciers 
are not just the ice, they are the keystone of the whole ecosystem 
there, and my parents used to work with the Student Conservation 
Association up on Mount Rainier revegetating some of those alpine 
meadows that, if there is a heaven on earth, I think that is where 
it is, and they are fed by the glaciers essentially, that is what 
keeps those whole alpine meadows healthy. And so seeing the loss 
of those is very devastating to a lot of us and my constituents who 
love those places. 

Let me suggest there is something we can do about that, which 
is to pass a clean energy bill this year to try to keep the places 
pristine and healthy that you have jurisdiction over, and I 
empathize with your position because you are responsible for these 
treasured landscapes but it is really the Energy Department and 
maybe the Interior Department that really are responsible, that we 
need to give them the tools so they can come up with clean energy 
so we can keep the national parks healthy, and I hope that that 
will happen. 

I wanted to ask you about the National Park Service’s threats 
from the oil spill, and I know there are quite a number of areas, 
the Big Cypress National Preserve, Biscayne National Park, 
DeSoto National Memorial, even Dry Tortugas if it gets into the 
Loop Current Everglades. Could you describe what your situation 
is with the Park Service on protecting those areas right now? Do 
you have any sort of emergency budget that you can draw on to 
deal with those challenges with your parks right now, or do you 
have an unlimited well to draw from from British Petroleum? How 
is this working for you? 

Mr. Jarvis. As I mentioned earlier, I am serving as an Incident 
Commander down there right now. And so there are seven units 
of the National Park System that are interior to the Gulf, and then 
Biscayne we are counting as the eighth just being around the turn. 
There are also 33 national wildlife refuges also potentially threat- 
ened by the oil spill. Our first step has been to deploy boom mate- 
rial. Gulf Islands National Seashore is the one that is closest to the 
oil spill, in many cases only less than ten miles from the slick, and 
so we have been deploying boom. 

We are at 100 percent of our planning level in terms of protec- 
tion of Gulf Islands National Seashore to protect predominantly the 
wetlands and estuaries and sea grass beds that are on the back 
sides of the islands, and we have done that. We are also out with 
teams of biologists and archaeologists to document the preexisting 
conditions in all of the national parks in the gulf. Frankly we think 
that for the south Florida parks. Dry Tortugas, Big Cypress, Ever- 
glades, and Biscayne, it is predominantly going to be a tar ball 
event because and oil is weathering. 

We have been working very actively with the BP chemists and 
our own scientists to better understand what is changing in the oil 
as it moves through the Gulf and potentially into the Loop Current. 
It is in the Loop Current, but it weathers actively. This particular 
oil is a low sulfur, high volatile, sort of what they call a sweet 
crude. It does weather in the water column and on the surface and 
results in tar balls. Tar balls are problematic but they are not par- 
ticularly toxic. 
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And so we have teams in place to gather tar balls as they appear 
anywhere within the National Park System, they go to the lab to 
determine their source, we can fingerprint them fairly closely to 
Deepwater Horizon 252 to determine if their source is coming from 
that. So, I think at least from the National Park System we are 
pretty well prepared. We are doing this under the unified com- 
mand, which is being paid for by BP, for our response at this point, 
and all of that is, we do very extensive cost accounting in this proc- 
ess and that is all being paid for by the responsible party at this 
time. 

Mr. Inslee. Thank you. 

Mr. Grijalva. Mr. Inslee. And in deference to the travel and the 
responsibility that you have now, if there are no other follow-up 
questions, let me thank you, Mr. Director. Ms. Napolitano? 

Mrs. Napolitano. Very quickly. There was an indication of 
invasive species, whether it is the pine beetle in the forests in the 
parks, whether it is the tamarack being eradicated by Japanese 
beetles, which are now infecting or moving out in Utah at Mojave, 
what are you doing on those areas? Because that also is a drain 
on your budget I am sure. 

Mr. Jarvis. The advance of exotic species is a major concern for 
the National Park Service, and a lot of it is driven by climate 
change, buffelgrass in the Southwest would be another example. 
We have exotic plant management teams deployed across the sys- 
tem that are actively attacking the spread of these species, and ob- 
viously working very cooperatively with state agencies that control, 
weed control districts, and other agencies as well on this. So, it is 
a huge challenge but we are not taking it laying down. 

Mrs. Napolitano. OK. In Colorado they are using some of the 
pine beetle killed to take the oil out of the pine and then mulch 
it to give to cattle, which I thought was great. Also, if you could 
implement photovoltaic or geomass or wind power in many of your 
sites, how much money do you think you could save? 

Mr. Jarvis. That is a question I would have to get back to you 
on and calculate. I think there are places like the Mojave Desert, 
Joshua Tree and others, where we can deploy these resources. 
There are other places that we cannot, just because it is a historic 
facility — though we are finding unique ways to do it. We have a 
project on Alcatraz Island where we are going to lay solar panels 
on the central cell block where they would not be seen by the pub- 
lic. So, we are looking at all kinds of innovative ways to do this, 
but ultimately we probably could never deploy enough solar, wind, 
or alternative energy within the national parks to cover all of our 
energy demands. We are going to have to do that in partnership 
with others. 

Mrs. Napolitano. Thank you, Mr. Chair. 

Mr. Grijalva. Ms. Lummis? 

Ms. Lummis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Just one follow-up on 
Mrs. Napolitano’s earlier discussion with you when you were talk- 
ing about the students at Merced and what a neat program that 
is. I would encourage you to incorporate Native Americans also into 
the discussion of opportunities for young people. As I look at the 
Wind River Indian Reservation in Wyoming, its proximity to Grand 
Teton and Yellowstone National Parks, and how we might incor- 
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porate young people on the reservation into interactions with tour- 
ists on the park, it provides some opportunities for Native Ameri- 
cans. There is a Park Service director at Devils Tower who is a Na- 
tive American from the Rosebud Reservation, she has heen a great 
addition. And I think that those are great programs so I want to 
applaud you for it and ask you to consider Native Americans in 
those types of programs. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Grijalva. Thank you. If there are no further questions, Mr. 
Director, thank you, thank you for the joh you are doing right now 
and the job that you are doing as Director. I think the Commis- 
sion’s blueprint and recommendations are important, and I want to 
extend my appreciation for you working with them and as we ap- 
proach that centennial down the road, looking at an implementa- 
tion schedule that both involves resources, funding, and priorities, 
and I think that is where we will be going as a consequence of the 
hearing today and as a consequence of the very important report 
that is before us. So, thank you for being here today, I appreciate 
it a lot. 

Mr. Jarvis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Grijalva. And let me invite the next panel up. Let me wel- 
come and thank our panelists for your valuable time and for the 
time that you are giving this hearing, we appreciate it very much. 
Let me begin with Dr. Steve Lockhart, Chairman of the Board, 
NatureBridge, San Francisco. Welcome, sir, and thank you for 
being here. 

STATEMENT OF STEVE LOCKHART, CHAIRMAN OF THE 
BOARD, NATUREBRIDGE, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 

Dr. Lockhart. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, Members, 
and thank you for the opportunity to present testimony before this 
distinguished Subcommittee. It is an honor and a privilege. In 
2016, as you are aware, the National Park Service will celebrate 
its centennial, and in 2008 the Second Century Commission was 
convened, an independent body charged with developing a vision 
that expanses the national park idea for the next 100 years. We 
are a group of distinguished private citizens including scientists, 
educators, conservationists, business people, and leaders in state 
and national government. 

We met at several national parks around the country and en- 
gaged in dialogue with citizens and experts. We are grateful for the 
leadership provided by our Co-Chairs, former Senators Bennett 
Johnston and Howard Baker. As the Co-Chair of the Commission’s 
Education and Learning Subcommittee, I will be most expansive on 
this topic. However, our report and recommendation is reflected in 
all the testimony you will hear today and I ask that my remarks 
be considered within that context. 

One of our first experiences as a Commission involved a visit to 
the Santa Monica Mountains National Recreation Area. There we 
joined a group of 5th graders involved in a program in which stu- 
dents adopt a designated plot of land and remove non-native plants 
and restore native species. They learn about the water cycle, soil, 
insects, and other ecological concepts. Notably, these were all chil- 
dren from the urban environment of Los Angeles, the majority of 
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whom were being introduced for the first time to this national park 
right in their own backyard. 

Whereas park visitors typically do not reflect our nation’s diver- 
sity, these students did reflect the diversity of their local commu- 
nities. Due to this positive and memorable experience, many of 
these children returned to introduce their parents and family mem- 
bers to the park. This is a powerful example of the ability of edu- 
cation to engage future generations and to inspire a personal con- 
nection with our national parks. Education ranks among our na- 
tion’s highest priorities. As one of the largest providers of both in- 
formal and formal educational experiences, the national parks offer 
an opportunity to engage in place-based, lifelong learning. 

Just as the Organic Act established a framework needed to main- 
tain the parks during the first century, education is core to the suc- 
cess of the parks during the next century. The Commission rec- 
ommends that education be at the forefront of the National Park 
Service agenda and that Congress establish a clear legislative man- 
date for education as a fundamental purpose of the parks. Edu- 
cation is provided through the visitor experience, ranger-led inter- 
pretation, formal educational programs, and academic research. It 
is provided by the National Park Service, but in equal measure by 
partners and volunteers. 

Students who participate in park educational programs show a 
measurable improvement in academic performance and achieve 
higher test scores, all of which helps to further the primary objec- 
tive of enhancing the quality of education in America. 
NatureBridge is an example of one of several partner organizations 
for which 40 years has provided week-long residential field science 
programs in national parks and currently educates 40,000 middle 
school and high school children per year. 

As Chair of the Board of NatureBridge and as a parent of a pro- 
gram alumnus, I can testify to the transformative nature of these 
types of park experiences. Interestingly, four current park super- 
intendents are alumni of our programs who acknowledge that the 
seed of interest in a career was planted at that early stage. In 
order to support its human capital needs for the 21st Century, the 
Park Service must develop a pipeline creating a ladder of learning, 
including Service learning, that plants these seeds of interest and 
captures the imagination of young people. 

Eor the vast majority who will not pursue a career with the 
National Park Service, the benefit to society of developing leader- 
ship, stewardship, and a sense of personal responsibility for the en- 
vironment cannot be overstated. Within the National Park Service, 
nodes of educational excellence exist, but have evolved inconsist- 
ently due to chronic underfunding and lack of institutional commit- 
ment to professional development for interpretation and education 
staff. Education is also a powerful tool to engage the broader Amer- 
ican public, a public which is increasingly diverse and has strug- 
gled at times to find a personal connection with our national parks. 

We should recognize and support the vital role the National Park 
Service Education and Interpretation staff play in engaging this di- 
verse public. Historically, important stories have been missing from 
the chronicle embedded in our parks. Which of our nation’s stories 
are told, how they are told, and by whom, are critical elements in 
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making a visitor experience relevant to a diverse multicultural soci- 
ety. The old concept of a ranger as an authority who provides edu- 
cation for the public must be replaced with the ranger who facili- 
tates with audiences and engages communities and partners to pro- 
vide a relevant experience. 

Finally, if we expect to maintain a vibrant system of national 
parks into the second century, it is critical for the National Park 
Service to create and foster a culture conducive to achieving work- 
force diversity reflective of the public it serves. We see our national 
parks as the centerpiece of a 21st Century America, which shares 
our shared national heritage. Our recommendations are designed 
to advance the national park idea, making it relevant for all Ameri- 
cans for generations to come. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Lockhart follows:] 

Statement of Stephen H. Loekhart, MD, PhD, 

National Parks Second Century Commission 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for the opportunity to present testimony before this dis- 
tinguished subcommittee. It is an honor, a privilege and it is my sincerest hope that 
our remarks will be enlightening, informative and helpful in your consideration of 
how best to support and enhance one of our nation’s greatest treasures, our 
National Parks. 

In 2016, the National Park Service will celebrate its centennial. In 2008, the non- 
profit National Parks Conservation Association convened the Second Century Com- 
mission, an independent body charged with developing a vision that advances the 
national park idea for the next 100 years. We are a group of distinguished private 
citizens, including scientists, educators, conservationists, business people, and lead- 
ers in state and national government. We met at National Parks around the country 
and engaged in structured dialogue with concerned citizens and experts. We are 
grateful for the wisdom and leadership provided by our co-chairs, former Senators 
Howard Baker and Bennet Johnston. To accomplish more in-depth analyses and to 
develop a deeper appreciation for the issues involved, we formed eight committees. 
As Co-chair of the Education and Learning Committee, it is on this topic that I will 
be most expansive in my testimony. However, it should be recognized that our re- 
port and recommendations are reflected in all of the testimony you will hear today 
as well as in the written materials you have received. I ask that my remarks be 
considered within that larger context. 

One of our first experiences as a Commission involved a visit to the Santa Monica 
Mountains National Recreation Area. There we joined a group of 5th graders in- 
volved in a program called SHRUB (Students Restoring Unique Biomes). Two stu- 
dent teams adopt a designated plot of land and remove non-native plants and re- 
store native species. They learn about the water cycle, soils, insects, plant adapta- 
tion and other ecologic concepts. Notably, these were all children from the urban 
environment of Los Angeles, the majority being introduced for the first time to this 
national park in their own backyard. Whereas park visitors typically do not reflect 
our nation’s diversity, these school aged children did reflect the diversity of their 
local communities. Due to this positive and memorable experience, many of these 
children return to introduce their parents and family members to the park. This is 
a powerful example of the power of education to engage future generations and to 
inspire a personal connection with our National Parks. 

Education ranks among the highest of our nation’s priorities. As one of the largest 
providers of both informal and formal educational experiences, the National Parks 
offer an opportunity to engage in place-based, lifelong learning. This learning pro- 
motes a more sustainable environment, enhances dialogue about the democratic 
principles at the core of our society, and encourages stewardship. 

Just as the Organic Act established the framework needed to maintain the parks 
during the first century, education is core to the success of the parks during the 
next century. The Commission recommends that education be at the forefront of the 
National Park Service agenda, and that Congress establish a clear legislative man- 
date for education as a fundamental purpose of the parks. 

Education is provided through the visitor experience, ranger led interpretation, 
formal educational programs and academic research. It is provided by the National 
Park Service, and in equal measure by partner organizations and volunteers. 
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Students who participate in park educational programs show measurable im- 
provement in academic performance and achieve higher test scores. A significant 
amount of this educational programming in parks is provided by partner organiza- 
tions. NatureBridge is an example of one such organization which for 40 years, has 
provided week long residential field science programs in National Parks, and cur- 
rently educates 40,000 middle school and high school children per year. Program 
evaluation demonstrates a high level of student engagement, improved academic 
performance, and gender-neutral participation in scientific learning. Our programs 
also educate teachers on how to incorporate this learning into the classroom. In ad- 
dition, there are professional development programs for teachers, all of which helps 
to further the primary objective of enhancing the quality of education in America. 

As both Chair of the NatureBridge Board and as a parent of a program alumnus, 
I can testify to the transformative nature of these types of experiences. Interest- 
ingly, four current park superintendents are alumni of our programs who acknowl- 
edge that the seed of interest in a career was planted at that early stage. In order 
to support its human capital needs for the 21st century, the Park Service must de- 
velop a pipeline, creating a “ladder of learning”, including service learning, that 
plants these seeds of interest and captures the imagination of young people. 

For the vast majority who will not pursue a career with the National Park Serv- 
ice, the benefit to society of developing leadership, stewardship, and a sense of per- 
sonal responsibility for the environment cannot be overstated 

Within the National Park Service, nodes of educational excellence exist but have 
evolved inconsistently due to chronic under-funding and lack of institutional com- 
mitment to professional development. We are heartened that, under Director Jarvis’ 
leadership, one of our recommendations, to create a senior level management posi- 
tion with sole responsibility to oversee educational initiatives has been accom- 
plished. There are innovative programs within the Park Service, such as the 
Teacher-Ranger-Teacher program which offers the opportunity for teachers from 
Title 1 school districts to train and work as an interpretive ranger during the sum- 
mer months prior to returning to the classroom in the fall. Important programs such 
as these integrate learning in the classroom and park environments, and are deserv- 
ing of increased support. 

Another barrier to maximizing the educational impact of our parks is the failure 
of the Park Service to adapt to technologic change. The National Park Service must 
embrace technology as a means of providing place-based and distance learning. Dur- 
ing our Commission meeting at Gettysburg, we were able to participate in a ranger- 
led program exploring the underwater ecosystems at Cabrillo National Monument. 
Although it was exciting to learn that programs like this are possible, it was dis- 
appointing to learn that this could only be provided through partner organizations 
because the infrastructure required to offer such programs is not available within 
the National Park Service. 

Education is also a powerful tool to engage the broader American public, a public 
which is increasingly diverse and who struggle at times to find a personal connec- 
tion with the parks. We should recognize and support the vital role of the National 
Park Service education and interpretation staff in engaging this diverse public. 

We also acknowledge that, historically, important stories have been missing from 
the chronicle embedded in our parks, i^ich of our nation’s stories are told, how 
they are told and by whom are critical elements of making a visitor experience rel- 
evant. Establishing parks such as Manzanar and the Selma to Montgomery 
National Historic Trail, dedicated to uncovering and facing some of our most dif- 
ficult stories, expands the dialogue. But we have also learned that stories of the 
Buffalo soldiers in Yosemite and the Native American communities around Mt 
Rushmore enrich the cultural and historic significance of our most iconic parks. The 
old concept of the ranger as an authority who provides education for the public must 
be replaced with the ranger who facilitates with audiences, and engages commu- 
nities and partners to provide a relevant experience. Finally, if we expect to main- 
tain a vibrant system of National Parks into the second century, it is critical for 
the National Park Service to create and foster a culture conducive to achieving 
workforce diversity reflective of the public it serves. 

We see our national parks as the centerpiece of a 21st century America, enriched 
by its cultural and ethnic diversity, committed to education and public service, and 
celebrating our shared national heritage. Our recommendations are designed to ad- 
vance the national park idea, making it relevant to all Americans for generations 
to come. 


Mr. Grijalva. Thank you very much. Let me turn to our next 
panelist, Ms. Gretchen Long for your comments. Thank you. 
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STATEMENT OF GRETCHEN LONG, WILSON, WYOMING 

Ms. Long. Mr. Chairman, thank you for inviting us to speak. My 
name is Gretchen Long from Wilson, Wyoming, next door to Grand 
Teton National Park and Yellowstone. I have heen a volunteer con- 
servationist for the past 30 years. As such, I realize I do not have 
a title as the rest of my colleagues do, but in that rich experience 
I have been Chairman of the Cary Institute of Ecosystem Studies, 
I have been Chairman of the National Outdoor Leadership School, 
NOLS, and many other wonderful organizations, and I did have the 
privilege of serving on the Second Century Commission as a volun- 
teer conservationist, and it was an extraordinary experience of 
working with 28 other commissioners from around the country, 
many of whom did not have at the beginning of this experience 
vast knowledge of the National Park Service. 

But we came together to assess national parks today and what 
the future holds, and we concluded over a year-long deliberation 
with an exceptional unity of outlook, that was I think part of the 
amazing transformation that took place among the commissioners, 
and we felt as a whole, as a body, that not only are our national 
parks America’s best idea as Wallace Stegner has said, but they 
are positioned to be a leading force in meeting the 21st Century 
challenges of accelerated loss of nature, public disengagement, and 
youthful disconnect. 

The committee that I am particularly representing was the 
Science and Natural Resources Committee. I served under the able 
leadership of Dr. Rita Caldwell, who was the Chair and the former 
Director of the National Science Foundation and current Distin- 
guished Professor of the University of Maryland. The Committee 
noted that our national parks, Acadia, Grand Canyon, Yosemite, 
Yellowstone, are among America’s favorite icons, and as such have 
the support of most of the people in the country. 

They are the translators of America’s great outdoors, they are 
the remaining bastions of biodiversity. But, in the 21st Century, it 
is clear that the national parks alone cannot sustain our nation’s 
ecological heritage. National parks are neither fully representative 
of our national natural systems, nor are national parks isolated is- 
lands able to accomplish their mission of keeping resources 
unimpaired for future generations up against the modern pressures 
that abound today. 

The Park Service will need to grow in a manner in which they 
operate and work within a broader context. Therefore, the Science 
and Natural Resources Committee recommends, one, that the 
President of the United States should establish a task force includ- 
ing the National Park Service and other Federal agencies involved 
in conservation, along with their state, local, and nonprofit part- 
ners, to [a] map a national strategy for protecting America’s nat- 
ural heritage, and [b] to identify protection of the nation’s natural 
assets as a common goal of all agencies while pursuing their re- 
spective agency agendas. 

Two, national parks impacted by their surroundings cannot en- 
dure alone. The Park Service has a long history of reaching out to 
communities and establishing partnerships as well as engaging the 
visitor, often being the environmental translator. It sets a high 
standard in the way it manages its resources. Thus, it is uniquely 
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qualified to offer technical assistance and counsel to a larger pub- 
lic. The Committee recommends the creation of new legislation 
modeled after the National Historic Preservation Act of 1966 to en- 
hance protection of national heritage values on non-Federal lands. 

Such legislation would provide leadership opportunities for the 
Park Service to provide technical assistance and counsel and to en- 
courage incentives for private land conservation. It is not intended 
to convey any new management or regulatory authority. And fi- 
nally, three, in recent decades, the science arm of the National 
Park Service has been weakened. To realize its promise, the Park 
Service must be a trusted scientific authority. The Committee ad- 
vises that science must be strengthened within the Service to sup- 
port a science-based foundation for building a 21st Century system. 

The Park Service needs to build an internally directed research 
program which takes advantage of the data in its venue, and which 
also makes ecosystem and species restoration a hallmark of its ap- 
plied science capability. To conclude, our nation’s natural assets 
will only be secure if there is a coordinated, comprehensive, sci- 
entifically based approach to ensuring our natural heritage. And 
the Park Service with its outstanding system of parks is eminently 
qualified to take a leadership role in this critical endeavor. Thank 
you for your time. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Long follows:] 

Statement of Gretchen Long, National Parks Second Century Commission 

Mr. Chairman, Thank you for inviting us to speak. My name is Gretchen Long, 
from Wilson, Wyoming, next door to Grand Teton National Park and Yellowstone. 
As a volunteer conservationist for the past thirty years, I had the privilege of serv- 
ing on the Second Century Commission which Steve Lockhart just described. It was 
an extraordinary experience of 28 commissioners from around the country, many ex- 
perts in their own field but with limited knowledge of our national parks, who came 
together to assess national parks today, and what the future holds. 

We concluded our year long deliberation with an exceptional unity of outlook: Not 
only are national parks “America’s Best Idea” as Wallace Stegner said, but the 
parks are positioned to be a leading force in meeting the 21st century challenges 
of accelerated loss of nature, public disengagement, and youthful disconnect. 

The role for national parks to meet society’s needs and to be a leader in broad 
scale ecosystem protection was especially evident in the discussions of the Science 
and Natural Resources Committee, on which I served under the able leadership of 
Dr. Rita Colwell, former Director of the National Science Foundation and current 
Distinguished Professor at the University of Maryland. 

The committee noted that our national parks — ^Acadia, Grand Canyon, Yosemite, 
Yellowstone — are America’s favorite icons, and as such have the support of most 
people in the country. As the best preserved public lands of our nation, they are 
beacons of stewardship. Traditionally the parks have been our translators of Amer- 
ica’s great outdoors and the wonders of nature. They are much of our remaining 
bastions of biodiversity. The committee views national parks as our nation’s na- 
tional heritage, an invaluable, irreplaceable part of our nation’s patrimony. 

But in the 2ist century it is clear that the parks alone cannot sustain our nation’s 
ecological heritage. National parks are neither fully representational of our national 
natural systems (which Deny Galvin will speak to following), nor are national parks, 
isolated islands, able to accomplish their mission of keeping resources unimpaired 
for future generations up against the modern pressures that abound. 

The park service will need to grow in the manner in which they operate and work 
within a broader context. As one of the country’s favored agencies, respected by our 
people for maintaining our precious landscape, the National Park System is well po- 
sitioned to make these changes. Accordingly, the committee stated: 

1. National parks are frequently in the fabric of multiple public lands managed 
by a number of different federal, and sometime state, lands. To combat the effects 
of habitat fragmentation, federal agencies need to work in a fashion geared to com- 
patibility with the nation’s long-term protection of our natural heritage. The park 
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service will play a major role in leading this comprehensive strategy and engage 
partners across agency lines. 

The Committee recommends the President of the United States should establish 
a task force, including the National Park Service and other federal agencies involved 
in conservation, along with their state, local and non profit partners, to map a na- 
tional strategy for protecting America’s natural heritage and to identify protection 
of the nation’s natural assets as a common goal for all agencies, while pursuing 
their respective agency agendas. 

2. National parks, impacted by their surroundings, cannot endure alone. Eco- 
system services, water air, wildlife, are dynamic. Parks are cornerstones of a larger 
system. 

The park service has a long history in reaching out to communities and estab- 
lishing partnerships, as well as engaging the visitor, often being the environmental 
translator. It sets a high standard in the way it manages its resources. Thus it is 
uniquely qualified to offer technical assistance and counsel to a larger public. 

The committee recommends the creation of new legislation, modeled after the 
National Historic Preservation Act of 1966, to enhance protection of natural heritage 
values on non federal lands. Such legislation would provide leadership opportunities 
for the National Park Service to provide technical assistance and counsel, encourage 
incentives for private land conservation, etc. It is not intended to convey any new 
management or regulatory authority. 

3. In recent decades the science arm of the National Park Service has been weak- 
ened. To realize its promise. Dr, Cowell states, “The National Park Service must be 
a trusted scientific authority.” 

The committee advises science must be strengthened within the service, to sup- 
port a science based foundation for building a 21st century system. The park service 
needs to build an internally directed research program which takes advantage of the 
data in its venue, and which also makes ecosystem and species restoration a hall- 
mark of its applied science capability. 

To conclude, our nation’s natural assets will only be secure if there is a coordi- 
nated, comprehensive, scientifically based approach to ensuring our natural herit- 
age. The National Park Service, with its outstanding system of parks, is eminently 
qualified to take a leadership role in this critical endeavor. 

Thank you for your time 


Mr. Grijalva. Let me introduce The Honorable Vic Fazio for his 
comments, and thank you for being here, sir. 

STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE VIC FAZIO, SENIOR 

ADVISOR, AKIN, GUMP, STRAUSS, HAUER & FELD, LLP, 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Mr. Fazio. Thank you. Chairman Grijalva and Ranking Member 
Bishop and Members of the Committee, for putting the time in to 
hear the recommendations of this National Parks Second Century 
Commission. I want to begin by telling you what an incredibly 
capable, diverse, and talented group of people I had the privilege 
of serving with on this Commission. You get a slice of that in the 
testimony of this panel and later on from additional testimony from 
a gentleman who sits behind us, Mr. Jerry Rogers. 

But it really was an incredibly capable and involved group of 
people who came from a variety of different perspectives and found 
that they had a common interest in the national parks and its 
further development. Of course, much of our recommendation took 
the long view. We were not focused just on the next couple of fiscal 
years. We did look down the road and determined that for the 
National Park Service to be able to meet the mission that it was 
envisioned to have by this Commission, a good deal more funding 
would be required. 

And as a former appropriator here in the Congress, I sat on the 
committee chaired by Linda Bilmes, who is the Professor of Public 
Policy at the Kennedy School at Harvard and an experienced 
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budgeteer. And our task was to look at what kind of infusion of 
new financial resources might be possible given the very obvious 
restraints of our current budget environment ongoing in this coun- 
try for I am sure at least a decade more if not longer. Our commit- 
ment was first and foremost to increasing operational funding. 

It is absolutely critical to implementing any number of signifi- 
cant recommendations of this panel that we have the adequate 
operational funding to have the resources, the personnel, and the 
organizational capacity to meet the Park Service’s mission, to serve 
the public, to diversify the workforce as we have heard comment 
today, to conduct scientific research that is so needed in so many 
areas of the country, and to protect the park resources which we 
know are in many places under stress. 

The National Park Service budget of $2.7 billion is less than one 
tenth of one percent of the Federal budget. As you have already 
heard discussed, we have a $600 million shortfall in operating 
funding. Our backlog for maintenance is $9 billion, and there is no- 
where near an amount adequate to deal with the potential acquisi- 
tion of in-holdings from willing sellers. The Commission came to 
appreciate the role that Congress has played in recent years. Two 
Presidents as well have shown a willingness to attack the oper- 
ational shortfall of the park system. 

But we believe the Congress must continue that effort and in- 
crease funding for the National Park Service by at least $100 mil- 
lion over the next six years beyond the fixed cost of inflation. That 
would allows us to work down this shortfall in a relatively short 
period of time. Second, we think the Land and Water Conservation 
Fund has to be more adequately spent on issues related to the 
Park Service. As you know, less than half that money is now pro- 
vided to the Service. 

In addition, I think it is most important that we look down the 
road confronting these fiscal challenges to the creation of an en- 
dowment and a national campaign leading up to the centennial in 
2016. As Linda Bilmes, our Chairman, said, if we intend to protect 
the national parks in perpetuity, basic finance tells us we must 
fund them in perpetuity as well. And so we have talked about an 
endowment that could provide a perpetual revenue stream, an op- 
portunity to enable donors to give or bequeath funds to provide for 
a range of purposes, including science and scholarship, education, 
specific Park Service projects, public-private initiatives outside 
park boundaries that serve the broader mission, and other philan- 
thropic activity that we believe should supplement, not replace, ap- 
propriations. 

Last, we think, following along an initiative of former Secretary 
Kempthorne, that we need to build a national campaign for this 
next centennial of the Park Service. We have talked about engag- 
ing philanthropists, corporations, citizens from all walks of life, but 
we like to get the average citizen involved directly through maybe 
the purchase of coins or stamps or other things that would give av- 
erage people an opportunity to help just as much as those who 
have the resources in our society. So, we are privileged to present 
these suggestions to you, knowing full well the difficulty of finding 
adequate funding going forward. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Fazio follows:] 
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Statement of The Honorable Vic Fazio, Commissioner, 

National Parks Second Century Commission 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, thank you for the opportunity 
to present the recommendations of the National Parks Second Century Commission. 
It was a privilege to serve as part of such a talented, diverse, committed group of 
notable Americans, and we greatly appreciate your interest in our work and find- 
ings. 

The commission made many recommendations, and took the long view. We realize 
that not every recommendation can be implemented immediately. Some will take 
years. But many, whether near- or long-term, will require a National Park System 
that is better funded to meet its mission. 1 served on the committee on funding and 
budget, which was ably chaired by Linda Bilmes, Professor of Public Policy at Har- 
vard’s Kennedy School of Government. We examined a series of funding-related 
issues and opportunities, and I will highlight a few of those in my remarks. 

First and foremost, the commission found that current funding is fundamentally 
inadequate to the tasks the National Park Service has before it, and to those it must 
engage in the future. Our national financial commitment to the parks matches nei- 
ther their importance to society nor the enormous franchise they have with the 
American people. 

At the top of the list is operational funding, which is absolutely critical to imple- 
menting a significant number of the commission’s recommendations. Operational 
funding is essential to ensure the Park Service has the resources, personnel, and 
organizational capacity to meet its mission, serve the public, diversify its workforce, 
conduct needed scientific research, and protect park resources. Annual Park Service 
appropriations last year were approximately $2.7 billion — less than one-tenth of one 
percent of the federal budget. The commission came to understand that such an 
amount cannot possibly stretch across the distance of public expectations and Park 
Service needs. As you know, the annual operating shortfall, while down from its 
peak a few years ago, still approaches $600 million, the maintenance backlog ex- 
ceeds $9 billion, and funding to acquire inholdings from willing sellers in national 
parks is nowhere close to adequate. 

The commission came to very much appreciate the bipartisan commitment Con- 
gress and two presidents have shown the last three years to attack the operations 
funding shortfall of the National Park System, and believes adequate operations 
funding to be fundamental to the Park Service’s success in the future. The commis- 
sion recommended that Congress continue that effort and “increase funding for the 
National Park Service by at least $100 million over fixed-cost inflation each year 
until 2016, to eliminate the current operations shortfall.” 

Second, the commission believes that the Land and Water Conservation Fund has 
a critical role to play in the future of our parks — those that already exist and future 
additions. The National Park Service has not been funded adequately to purchase 
from willing sellers the remaining private lands that are within authorized park 
boundaries. On average, only half the money placed in the LWCF trust fund has 
actually been appropriated for its intended use. We would hope that Congress will 
restore the original intent that LWCF be a mandatory program, and fund it to fully 
meet its intended purposes. 

Third, Congress and the administration should focus more on the tremendous 
leveraging power of the Park Service’s underfunded community assistance pro- 
grams. Communities across the country and the citizens they serve already have ex- 
perienced the value of those programs for conservation, preservation, and recreation. 
Since our fellow commissioner Jerry Rogers will focus on the various historic preser- 
vation programs, I will confine my focus to the Rivers and Trails Conservation As- 
sistance Program. RTCA provides invaluable technical assistance to local commu- 
nities, whether they are near national parks or not, to improve quality of life, pro- 
vide recreational opportunities, and conserve important community resources. RTCA 
is helping the community of Caldwell, Idaho, restore a nearly half-mile-long section 
of Indian Creek, which had been buried since the 1930s. By resurrecting the stream, 
the project has improved resource protection and recreation, assisting in a multi- 
million-dollar revitalization of downtown Caldwell. This is a low-cost, high value 
program that merits more attention and funding than it now receives. 

The commission was very aware of the fiscal challenges that confront our nation. 
As such, we also focused on the need to identify new sources of revenue to make 
the parks everything they should be in the next century. I will focus on two: an en- 
dowment and a national campaign leading up to the 2016 centennial. 

As our commission colleague, Linda Bilmes, said, “If we intend to protect the na- 
tional parks in perpetuity, basic finance tells us that we must fund them in per- 
petuity.” In fact, the commission believes that national park system financing struc- 
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tures should be adjusted to genuinely reflect the understanding these places are 
meant to be preserved forever. At present, short-term appropriations and supple- 
mentary donations are typically related chiefly to immediate needs. Given the vola- 
tility of this type of funding, and the “hand-to-mouth” nature of the annual appro- 
priations cycle, we recommend the creation of a tax-exempt endowment. 

An endowment would provide a perpetual revenue stream for an institution with 
a mission in perpetuity, enabling donors to give or bequeath funds to provide for 
a range of purposes, including science and scholarship, education, specific Park 
Service projects, and public-private initiatives outside park boundaries that serve 
the broader mission. Philanthropic support is attracted to innovative ventures and 
long-term goals, so the endowment would supplement annual appropriations, which 
should continue to pay for core operating and infrastructure needs. The commission 
report goes into greater detail about how an endowment might be structured. 

In addition, the commission has called for a significant campaign for Americans 
to contribute to and engage with our national parks leading up to, and beyond, the 
National Park Service centennial in 2016. Such a campaign should engage philan- 
thropists, corporations and citizens from all walks of life. It should also engage a 
new generation in full stewardship of lively, sustainable national parks and the 
ideals on which they’re built. The campaign can also give a powerful impetus to the 
long process of seeding the national parks endowment. That’s a durable accomplish- 
ment that would truly foster national pride in a job well done. 

Our commission colleague. Justice Sandra Day O’Connor, observed, “There’s no 
better route to civic understanding than visiting our national parks. They’re who we 
are and where we’ve been.” The commission believes the parks should be funded in 
a manner that befits this status, so our children, grandchildren, and society in gen- 
eral, reap the full benefit the parks are intended to provide. 

We are privileged to be here today on behalf of the tremendous group of commis- 
sioners with whom we have been privileged to serve. On behalf of our colleagues, 
thank you for your commitment to our national parks, and to future generations. 
We offer our services to you as you continue to grapple with how best to carry out 
the federal government’s stewardship of this unique, treasured American institu- 
tion. 


Mr. Grijalva. Thank you. Mr. Denis Galvin, former Deputy 
Director, National Park Service. Thank you, sir. 

STATEMENT OF DENIS GALVIN, FORMER DEPUTY DIRECTOR, 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE, McLEAN, VIRGINIA 

Mr. Galvin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to testify before this Committee on the second century of 
national parks. As it happens, I have testified before this Com- 
mittee for 25 years, going back to when Chairman Udall was here 
and all his successors, and I appreciate the vital support that this 
Committee gives to national parks, both in developing the growth 
of the system and in giving us policy direction for the parks’ man- 
agement. We have built the best park system in the world. 

Each of us played many roles on the Commission. My focus here 
today is to report our findings on the future shape of the National 
Park System. In passing the Organic Act of August 25th, 1916, the 
Congress directed the National Park Service to adhere to the 
higher standard of preservation in our system of public institutions 
to preserve “unimpaired for future generations.” 

Our examination of the current system was characterized by the 
words “cornerstone” and “keystone.” National parks are part of 
larger systems that exert critical influences on the unimpairment 
mandate. To make the current and future systems work, they need 
to be embedded in a national conservation strategy. We rec- 
ommended this and were heartened at the recent White House 
Conference on America’s Outdoors. Several commissioners were 
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among the invitees. We look forward to the conferees’ continuing 
work. 

And there is an urgency to this task. More than 1 million acres 
of open space are developed each year in this country. Based on 
that rate, we are erasing a Yellowstone every two years. By con- 
trast, the National Park System has grown by less than 100,000 
acres in the last decade. We believe there is room for robust 
growth. National parks comprise less than 4 percent of the U.S., 
less than 2 percent of the lower 48. In our Commission meetings 
we heard support for growth. 

Future growth needs to be guided by a plan. The current system 
has many gaps. It tends toward high elevation and thin soils. It is 
not the system one would design to preserve biodiversity. Existing 
parks can be expanded. Freshwater and marine areas and grass- 
lands are poorly represented. Cultural additions should fill out the 
nation’s story with attention to gender, race, and diversity. 

However, even a strategically growing park system must be con- 
sidered part of the larger landscape. We endorse heritage areas 
and cooperative approaches. Citizens ask for help in restoring de- 
graded areas. We propose ecological restoration areas. We envision 
an NPS that is more than a land manager, it is a convener and 
catalyst, a growing, learning organization. Our larger vision is a 
system that works for all, past, present, and future. A system that 
supports “a citizenry using its heritage to build a better nation.” 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Galvin follows:] 

Statement of Denis P. Galvin, Former Deputy Director, 

National Park Service 

Mr. Chairman it is a pleasure to testify before this distinguished Subcommittee 
once again. As a former Deputy Director of the National Park Service I appeared 
here many times before your predecessors, including Mr. Udall, Seiberling, Vento, 
Hansen and Pierce. 1 feel privileged to have played a small part in their delibera- 
tions. The decisions arising out of this Subcommittee have built the world’s finest 
park system. 

As members of the Second Century Commission each of us served on multiple 
committees. One of my assignments was to chair the “Future Shape of the National 
Park System” Committee. It is the recommendations from that effort that 1 will con- 
centrate on in this testimony. 

Early in our deliberations we realized that one cannot envision a future National 
Park System without placing the parks in the larger contexts that comprise the sur- 
rounding lands, the regions, and indeed, the nation and the world. We asked our- 
selves, in that broader picture, what role the National Parks, present and future 
should play. The words that kept recurring were ‘cornerstone’ and ‘keystone’. 

The congressional mandates that define the mission of the National Park Service 
direct it to preserve everything, “. . . the scenery and the natural and historic objects 
and the wild life”. Those words define the highest standard of preservation in our 
system of public institutions. Paradoxically we found that this mission cannot be ac- 
complished within the boundaries of our present system or of any imagined future 
system. In our committee report we noted, “. . . the forces affecting this network have 
^own in complexity and scope. They are the same forces that affect the places we 
live. They are regional, national, and global in their reach. The National Park Serv- 
ice alone cannot contain or limit their impact.” 

A viable system must deal with this reality. So there are two actions that form 
our primary recommendation: that the future growth of the system is guided by a 
strategic vision or plan, and that plan should be part of a national conservation 
strategy. With respect to the latter idea we are encouraged by the recent White 
House conference on America’s Outdoors. Members of the Second Century Commis- 
sion, including some testifying here today, were among the invitees. We look for- 
ward to the subsequent actions, led by Interior Secretary Salazar, Agriculture Sec- 
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retary Vilsak, and Council on Environmental Quality Chair Sutley to create a grass 
roots approach to developing this national strategy. 

Before I turn to specific national park system recommendations I would like to 
share with the Subcommittee some of the facts that underline the urgency of this 
task. Our report noted that in the United States over 1,000,000 acres of open space 
are being developed each year. The President’s Conference put the figure at 
2,000,000 acres per year. To put that area in perspective we are erasing a Yellow- 
stone every year or two. By contrast the National Park System grew by less than 
100,000 acres in the last decade. We found that 30% of the counties surrounding 
national parks are developed to the extent that they struggle to support biodiver- 
sity. On the cultural side examples abound of external development threatening 
some of our most treasured national heritage. The controversy over proposed new 
development at the Wilderness battlefield near Fredericksburg, Virginia provides a 
close to home example of a problem that is all too pervasive. 

.The Commission Report addresses the role of National Parks and the National 
Park Service as part of this vision. It is to achieve a system that works for all. Our 
“Future Shape” committee report describes that as a system that, “. . . commemo- 
rates a past we revere and from which we learn to build a better future ... (a) 
present defined by all who are served by the parks and those who should but are 
not . . . The future is those to whom we pass the legacy ‘unimpaired’. It is a duty 
of the present to those yet to come, who now have no voice.” 

We believe there is ample room for robust growth. The current system is 3.7% 
of the area of the United States. Excluding Alaska that figure drops to only 1.6%. 
In 35 states national park areas comprise less that 1% of the land and water. There 
are few areas devoted to preserving freshwater and marine environments. Grass- 
lands and some areas of eastern and midwestern forests are not well represented. 
In general the current system is high, western, characterized by thin soils, snow and 
ice. It is not the system one would build if protecting biodiversity were a national 
goal. On the cultural side we noted the importance of stronger representation of 
race, ethnicity and gender in building a system that, “. . . represents all of our 
people”. 

There is grassroots support for additional growth. During its deliberations the 
Commission heard from supporters of an enhanced National Park Service presence 
at Fort Monroe, Virginia, on the Chesapeake Bay, and in the Maine Woods. 

Current boundaries of existing park units should be adjusted to improve their ca- 
pability to achieve the National Park Service mission. 

If one could build such a system there is still a need for cooperative approaches 
to caring for the large landscapes surrounding the parks. Heritages Areas have been 
an important Congressional initiative in this regard. There is a need for consistent 
actions by other agencies to ensure that the parks are preserved. The private sector 
has an important role to play. The vigorous growth of land trusts in the past two 
decades is illustrative of the power of private initiatives. Additional incentives to 
support private conservation should be considered. 

We propose a new program that would use the National Park Service restoration 
expertise within park boundaries to benefit local communities. Most of these Eco- 
logical Restoration Areas would be returned to local jurisdictions upon completion. 
Some might become units of the national park system. 

Managing parks in this complex mix of land practices will demand much of the 
National Park Service. Our Committee noted, “An organization designed around 
management of lands in dispersed locations must be re-shaped to reflect new roles 
as a catalyst, a convener, and cooperator with a suite of tools that extend far beyond 
park operations.” 

We need to recognize though, that achieving the vision of protecting our natural 
and cultural heritage cannot be solved in national parks alone. Other public land 
agencies, state and local government, and the private sector must act in a coordi- 
nated and consistent way to achieve a landscape that achieves preservation while 
providing productive, healthful, and beautiful places to live. 

Mr. Chairman, the Second Century Commission has defined a future for parks 
that is challenging, but filled with opportunities. Achieving this vision will not only 
build a better park system, it also has the potential to support a citizenry using its 
heritage to build a better nation. 


Mr. Grijalva. Thank you. And thank you all for your comments. 
Dr. Lockhart, in your testimony you indicated that Congress and 
NFS need to do more to establish education as a fundamental pur- 
pose of our park system. 
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Dr. Lockhart. Yes. 

Mr. Grijalva. Talk a little bit about that, and why is it clear 
now that we should be doing that? 

Dr. Lockhart. Well, I think the thing that we wanted to empha- 
size is that we feel that it is a core element going forward to both 
educate for the sake of education and enhancing our nation’s edu- 
cation agenda, but also as a way to engage young people in diverse 
communities. I think we heard in Director Jarvis’ testimony and 
the subsequent questions that there is a need to establish a pipe- 
line that will help engage diverse communities, that will help in- 
vite them to participate in the workforce and diversifying the work- 
force of the National Park Service. 

And to explicitly state that education is a part of this strategic 
objective for the next 100 years we feel is important, because at 
least in our opinion it has not always been something that the 
Park Service has placed at the highest of its priorities, and there 
are times at which education has heen something that has, shall 
we say, heen less than the top of the list of things to either achieve 
or to fund. 

Mr. Grijalva. Ms. Long, your testimony suggested that a poten- 
tial new program modeled after the Historic Preservation Act to 
allow the National Park Service to work on natural resource pro- 
tection on non-Federal lands. If you could expand on the idea and 
the corresponding pitfalls that will occur and the reaction you will 
get? 

Ms. Long. Yes, thank you. We were much impressed by the Com- 
mission and the success thus far of the National Historic Preserva- 
tion Act of 1966 in that it is a mechanism by which the Park Serv- 
ice can reach out to communities and offer advice, counsel, knowl- 
edge, a leadership role in engaging the public outside of park 
boundaries in accomplishing historic preservation goals. It also in- 
volves incentives, such as in the case of natural heritage, private 
land conservation incentives. And we felt it was a model that could 
be applied effectively and well for the natural ecological goals as 
it has for the cultural and historic goals. So, we feel it is something 
that can be developed far further in enriching the Park Service’s 
leadership and collaborative role with communities. 

Mr. Grijalva. Thank you. Congressman, how would the private 
endowment work? You will get the reaction that it is privatizing 
our national parks. How would that solve the persistent problems 
in the appropriations process that, you know that the big parks get 
the big bucks? 

Mr. Fazio. We believe there are an awful lot of Americans of all 
income levels who support the parks and want to see them en- 
hanced and better utilized. It seems to us that if the President 
were to appoint a commission to look at how an endowment could 
be formed, could be created, that would be a good first step. And 
we would like to tie it into this reemphasis of the parks. You know, 
this is the period of stay-cations. 

People are not traveling as much as they might in the past, 
parks are getting good deal more utilization in the areas in which 
they are located. I think there are opportunities to reawaken the 
public to the parks’ needs, and we think there will be ways through 
an endowment to not only enhance the educational programs, the 
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scientific programs we have just discussed, but frankly to look in 
terms of funding for enhancements to existing parks, or in some 
cases where there is local support, increasing the utilization of 
parks and developing new ones. 

So often the money has been provided for these kinds of single- 
purpose local purposes, but we think there are some additional 
agenda items that really transcend any one individual park that 
other elements of the community would like to contribute to 
through an endowment as well. It is not the sole answer, we con- 
tinue to see appropriations as vital, as I said, but we also know 
that given the limits that we are going to be living under, we do 
have to tap the private sector and we think there are resources 
there to be tapped. 

Mr. Grijalva. Yes, I agree, I think that supplemental support is 
important, it cannot supplant what we should be doing regardless. 

Mr. Fazio. We do not want a zero-sum game, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Grijalva. Yes. And how would, I guess that would be part 
of the commission directive as well, how do you ensure that NFS 
is making the decisions regarding how to utilize endowment funds 
as opposed to the donor? 

Mr. Fazio. I think that is a very pertinent question that would 
need to be addressed by this commission, just what the role of the 
Park Service is, including the Department of the Interior in gen- 
eral, and the effort that would be put forth to bring in the re- 
sources. Some of them would be very targeted and some of them 
would be for general purposes I am sure, but all of them need to 
be coordinated with the Park Service. 

Mr. Grijalva. I am going to go, I have gone over my time, but 
I am going to ask Mr. Galvin a question so I do not have to come 
back through and extend that courtesy to my colleagues as well. 
Mr. Galvin, you have given decades of service, as you mentioned, 
to the national parks, you have seen all these transitions that we 
have gone through as a system. If you had to pick, what would you 
identify as the three, four, five most important things Congress 
could do to further the goals that are part of this report? 

Mr. Galvin. Well, I guess my response would be to say that we 
are all in this together, that parks have become islands in a much 
larger sea of influence, so to speak. Director Jarvis mentioned the 
potential for this oil spill that occurs really quite far out in the Gulf 
of Mexico to affect a dozen national parks, and I think that is a 
metaphor for our current situation. So what we need to do, what 
we as a people and we as a Congress need to do, is to figure out 
what it is we want to save, not necessarily what we want to put 
in national parks. Some of it should go in national parks, but there 
are places, heritage areas being an example, where locals can iden- 
tify things that we want to save, and then manage that toward the 
future. 

Consistency is one of the words. It is not anti-development, it is 
smart development, it is smart growth. I remember a former super- 
intendent of Yellowstone years ago standing up in a management 
meeting and saying, you know, when we started our career — and 
he was a little bit before my generation — he said, we thought Yel- 
lowstone was big enough. He said, now we know no park is big 
enough. And it seems to me solving that problem collectively, all 
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of us, is the biggest problem facing the National Park System. And 
if we solve it, I think we strengthen the country, not just strength- 
en the National Park System but strengthen the country. 

Mr. Grijalva. Thank you. Mr. Bishop? 

Mr. Bishop. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And I appreciate the 
guests here. I am going to ask each of you just to fill in the sen- 
tence, and it comes part because I think that some of the goals 
were convoluted. The most important purpose of a national park is. 
You get to use one dependent phrase, no clauses, and it cannot be 
a compound sentence. So, while you are thinking of that one, I do 
appreciate your testimony. You have given some very cogent re- 
marks, and none of the platitudes that I saw in the actual report. 
That is very good. Ms. Long, next time, you write the report. And 
Congressman Fazio, as a former appropriator, so you are respon- 
sible. All right, let me go down, let us start with, is it Dr. 
Lockhart? 

Dr. Lockhart. Dr. Lockhart, yes. 

Mr. Bishop. OK, fill in the sentence. 

Dr. Lockhart. Would you mind repeating the first part please 
so I can make it a complete sentence? 

Mr. Bishop. Feel like I am on the match game again. All right, 
the most important purpose of a national park is. 

Dr. Lockhart. To educate and engage citizens in order to further 
understand our cultural, historic, and shared national heritage. 

Mr. Bishop. OK, you got the one phrase in there, and that is 
nice. All right, Ms. Long? 

Ms. Long. To conserve our nation’s heritage in perpetuity. 

Mr. Bishop. Congressman? 

Mr. Fazio. To preserve the nation’s natural resources and his- 
toric sites for the benefit of future generations. 

Mr. Bishop. OK. Sir? 

Mr. Galvin. To preserve the resources therein unimpaired for 
our future. 

Ms. Long. Has a certain ring to it. 

Mr. Fazio. No plagiarism. 

Mr. Bishop. I appreciate that. As we look at this entire process, 
one of the things that was interesting that was not part of any of 
the sentences was about the use of it and the purpose of individ- 
uals using the process. But that is something we can talk about in 
the future, and I think those are actually very good sentences, I ap- 
preciate you helping out with that. Thank you so much. I yield 
back. 

Mr. Grijalva. Thank you. Dr. Christensen? 

Ms. Christensen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And thank all of 
our witnesses for being here today. Dr. Lockhart, would you expand 
on the connection between summer jobs on public lands and the 
pursuit of careers in resource management? Your testimony pro- 
poses a pipeline or ladder of learning. Can you expand on those 
ideas and perhaps explain what barriers may exist to establishing 
such a system? And as a physician I am sure you are very acutely 
aware of the same pipeline problems we have in developing our di- 
verse healthcare workforce. 

Dr. Lockhart. Correct. Thank you very much for the question 
actually, it is obviously something I am very passionate about on 
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a number of levels. I think that the real barriers start from the fact 
that one needs, as I was mentioning the example of the park super- 
intendents, it is really about engaging people when they are in 
their formative years. It is when you are figuring out what do I 
want to be, what do I want to do, and then who do I see who looks 
like me, who do I see, you know, why is this something that I 
should aspire to when I am not getting the feedback that this is 
something that is common in my community? 

And I will say from personal experience, I can say that going 
through a number of national parks there are not a lot of people 
like me that you see there, or maybe Latinos or Asians or other 
members of our diverse communities. So, I think that what we 
were intending to imply with these ladders of opportunity is that 
there are many, many different programs and many, many dif- 
ferent ways, but we need to start with children when they are 
young. 

I personally believe that using the school system and using the 
educational system as a way to engage these children, for example 
the children we talked about in Santa Monica were primarily 
Latino children who had not been to the ocean and not seen the 
ocean and not seen Santa Monica Mountains, they went and then 
they started to bring their families. And then when there are serv- 
ice opportunities they can come when they are young teens and 
work in the parks and do trail restoration and other things and 
come to learn to love these places. 

And then there is the opportunity at that point to interact with 
other rangers and other staff and say, you know, maybe this is 
something I would like to do. And there are actually programs that 
can be replicated throughout the national parks to engage folks 
like this, and I think that that is really the model, and that is why 
partnerships are also so important for the National Park Service, 
because this is not something that the Park Service can do alone, 
it is really a community obligation. 

Ms. Christensen. Thank you. And we do have a summer pro- 
gram for not the younger kids but for high school kids at home in 
St. Croix, and it is amazing the difference it has made when the 
young people come in and do not know anything about the parks, 
do not want to do this or do some of the tasks but at the end they 
really love it. 

Dr. Lockhart. If I might add just one other footnote just briefly, 
there is also an inspirational ranger, a woman named Betty Reid 
Soskin whom, I do not know if you are aware, she is an 87-year- 
old African American ranger at Rosie the Riveter National Monu- 
ment and she was a Rosie herself. And so she has actually created 
YouTube videos, we talked about technology, about this, about her 
experiences and about what it was like to b^e a black woman in that 
environment where, you know, it was obviously very different than 
what we think of as the typically Caucasian Rosie the Riveter 
image. And at any rate, the point is that is a use of the technology 
to kind of educate and engage so when those children come out 
they see and hear those stories, which then engage them and want 
them to move forward. 

Ms. Christensen. Thank you. Congressman Fazio, we have a 
National Park Foundation. Did the Commission discuss the Foun- 
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dation and can that serve in the capacity of doing what the endow- 
ment would do or do you see it as being different? 

Mr. Fazio. I think we have to he very careful that we do not 
interfere with the ongoing purpose of that organization, that com- 
mission. But I do think that is again the sort of thing that can he 
looked at by this Presidential commission that will try to integrate, 
or separate if that is required, the roles that each would have going 
forward. We do need to bring a lot more resources to the table. We 
have a broader concept of where those resources could be spent, 
and it is not all site specific, although that is important and will 
be ongoing. So, I think this needs to be looked at very carefully as 
we try to proceed to a national campaign and the endowment. 

Ms. Christensen. Thank you. And, Mr. Galvin, you talk in your 
testimony, primary recommendation that the future growth of the 
system be guided by a strategic vision or plan. And there have 
been, since 1980 there have been many, many major studies on 
where the Park is, where it should be going, major conferences. Is 
there not that kind of a plan in place already or are you recom- 
mending that we update it? 

Mr. Galvin. A little of both. We looked, in fact read the previous 
National Park System plans, and they come to some conclusions 
that frankly we endorse. I mean if you look at the previous natural 
history plan it indicates that there is not much in the way of con- 
servation lands in the middle part of the country, the Mississippi 
Valley et cetera, and I think we came to the same conclusion. I 
think I would go back to the remarks that were made by the Con- 
gresswoman from Wyoming in that any strategic vision or plan has 
to be vetted in the grass roots. 

This is not entirely a scientific or technical task, it is identifying 
gaps, it is saying, for instance, nobody is protecting short grass 
prairie or inadequate protection of long grass prairie. It is not iden- 
tifying a place on the map. After that, it is trying to find out if 
there is public support for such protection and whether or not that 
support indicates it ought to be a national park versus a national 
wildlife refuge or something like that. It is a comprehensive system 
based on a national conservation strategy that suggests future 
growth for the National Park System without being prescriptive. 

And obviously those remarks apply on the cultural resources 
side. I mean many of the parks that have been created recently 
under Chairman Grijalva are parks that we would not have imag- 
ined creating 20 years ago, some commemorating events that, and 
Heart Mountain was mentioned, that the country would never have 
considered adding to the National Park System. So, we see a need 
for a strategic direction but we also see a need for grass roots sup- 
port in developing this vision. 

Mr. Grijalva. Mr. Lujan? 

Mr. Lujan. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. A question to 
everyone here today. As the Commission was deliberating, taking 
into consideration that each park across the country is unique, that 
we all have special places that we want to make sure that we are 
providing protection to, access to, but the importance of taking into 
consideration specifically with this question Native American and 
Hispanic communities, what are your thoughts of preserving access 
for traditional uses to our beautiful lands, sustaining heritage, and 
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protecting cultural practices? I respect very much the response to 
our Ranking Member and the inclusion of the recommendations 
with cultural connectivity, lifelong learning, history, community as- 
sistance. And any thoughts in that area? 

Dr. Lockhart. I might make a comment briefly about just an ob- 
servation of an example in which the National Park Service can 
play a real role in engaging with cultural restoration in a Native 
American community. For example, up in Olympic National Park 
with the Elwha River dam removal project, which is an example of 
where it is a combination of working closely with the local Lower 
Elwha Klallam Tribe there and obviously restores the natural re- 
sources, the natural flow of the Elwha River, it also restores the 
salmon that the Elwha Klallam Tribe has historically had and con- 
siders their birthplace. 

And it creates an opportunity for not just that tribe but also for 
that community to learn more, be educated more about the culture 
and to understand and preserve that culture. So, it is actually 
bringing back the culture, it is educating the community, and it is 
establishing a link between the Park Service, it is preserving for 
future generations, and it is achieving all those things by really 
honoring and respecting the native practices that once existed and 
bringing them back. So, it is an opportunity to achieve all of those 
things and I think it is a wonderful example of how the Park Serv- 
ice as an institution can play a role in making that happen in com- 
munities. 

Mr. Lujan. Anyone else? 

Ms. Long. I would only offer to look to Alaska and the way in 
which the Park Service works cooperatively with indigenous popu- 
lations and the preserving of traditional usage is an example of ap- 
proaches that might be appropriately used more broadly. Alaska 
has been quite successful in that regard. 

Mr. Lujan. I have another question I’d like to get some response 
to. We have places in New Mexico, like the Valles Caldera, which 
have fallen into different situations as we have tried to preserve 
that area. What are your thoughts along that line as well with 
maybe the inclusion of the Valles Caldera into the park system 
while at the same time recognizing that when the Valles was 
turned over into the preserve that we have today that there was 
grazing that was taking place, it was said to be turned over in pris- 
tine condition, where there was working with the community, ac- 
cess to hunting and fishing, wood gathering to help with keeping 
this beautiful place healthy as well. Denis, any thoughts along 
those lines? 

Mr. Galvin. Yes, Mr. Lujan, I had the great pleasure of living 
in New Mexico in the late 1960s and know both Bandelier and 
Valles Caldera very well. I would go back to answer your earlier 
question in this context, and that is, as Congress has created new 
units of the National Park System it has usually responded with 
recognition of local conditions. A good example in the context of 
your earlier question is Canyon de Chelly, which became a national 
park unit in the 1930s, in which the Park Service owns no land, 
the Navajo Tribe owns the land and the National Park Service was 
given the mission of interpreting and running educational pro- 
grams at the sufferance of the Navajo Tribe, I might say. 
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So, with respect to bringing Valle Grande into the National Park 
System, which personally since I am not speaking as an Adminis- 
tration witness I think it is a great idea, but I think the legislation 
needs to be crafted to reco^ize the kind of local values that you 
are talking about, and I think it would be a great addition to the 
National Park System and I think that can be done using input 
from the local people. 

Mr. Lujan. Thank you very much. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Grijalva. Thank you. Let me thank this panel. Your testi- 
mony has been excellent, and I appreciate it very much. I’d like to 
invite the next panel up, and thank you again. Thank you very 
much. And let me thank the panel for your time and your patience, 
and we are looking forward to your comments. First, let me ask my 
good friend, the gentleman from New Mexico, Mr. Lujan, to intro- 
duce our first panelist. Sir? 

Mr. Lujan. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much. And today I 
have the great pleasure of introducing two of my constituents. 
Jerry Rogers formerly of the National Park Service, and Armand 
Ortega of Ortega Enterprises. Mr. Rogers has been a vital coordi- 
nator of the National Park System community for over four dec- 
ades, serving in an official capacity as Associate Director for Cul- 
ture Resources and Keeper of the National Register of Historic 
Places. Mr. Rogers played a crucial role in the shaping of the 
National Park Service, he was appointed Conference Chair of Dis- 
covery 2000, the National Park Service General Conference, in 
which he worked to envision and lay the foundation for the future 
of the national parks in our nation. 

In addition to his capacity as a leader with the NPS, after retire- 
ment he continued to serve New Mexico’s national parks as a board 
member and President of the New Mexico Heritage Preservation 
Alliance. His work preserving our cultural assets while making the 
natural beauty of New Mexico more accessible for our community 
displays his deep understanding of both the national and local im- 
portance of our national parks. His unique national local back- 
ground makes his contribution to this hearing invaluable. 

Alternatively, Mr. Armand Ortega has been a concessions vendor 
at the national parks since the early 1990s. As an eco-friendly ven- 
dor, Mr. Ortega has seen his business grow exponentially as he 
serves four national parks that include Bandelier Trading Com- 
pany, Carlsbad Caverns Trading Company, White Sands Trading 
Company in New Mexico, and Muir Woods Trading Company in 
Northern California. Serving visitors to large parks and small 
monuments, Mr. Ortega’s small business has grown into an expan- 
sive company that employs and serves thousands every year. As 
the national parks enter their second century, small businesses will 
play a critical role in the experience of future visitors. Mr. Chair- 
man, it is an honor to welcome Mr. Rogers and Mr. Ortega, two 
outstanding New Mexicans, and I look forward to their testimony. 

Mr. Grijalva. Thank you. Let me begin with our first witness, 
Mr. Ortega, Ortega Family Enterprises, and by the way thank you, 
thank you for your hospitality at Muir when we were there to visit, 
very much appreciate it, and it was a very good trip for us and we 
appreciate and in no small part due to your hospitality we appre- 
ciate it. Your comments, Mr. Ortega? 
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STATEMENT OF ARMAND ORTEGA, ORTEGA FAMILY 
ENTERPRISES, SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO 

Mr. Ortega. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And thank you, Mr. 
Lujan, for that wonderful introduction, I could not have said it bet- 
ter. I want to talk about three specific things that we have done. 
I understand we need to do a lot in this next century, but we came 
in as small concessionaires and we bid against very, very large 
multi-billion-dollar concessionaires. We have managed to increase 
the attendance at all our parks. Moreover, we have managed to in- 
crease the revenues; number two, the revenues at all the parks; 
and, three, we have done that by maintaining very good relations 
with the NPS. 

Now, in spite of that, I want to point out, as wonderful as the 
Second Century report was, I think I am the only representative 
up here of the concessions and, if you look at the report, I found 
the word “concessions” one time. Now I understand they had bigger 
fish to fry, but let me just give you one statistic. There are 21,000 
employees of the national parks working in the national parks. 
There are 26,000 employees from the concessions. Almost all 
26,000 of those interface with all of the visitors every day and 
almost all of the park employees. 

I’ll tell you a little bit about the stores that we do have. We have 
Bandelier. Probably the reason we won Bandolier was because we 
showed the national parks how we could take the sale of Indian 
arts and crafts. Native American wares, from 10 percent to 60 per- 
cent. In White Sands, the reason we won was because we also 
showed them how they could raise Indian arts and crafts but also 
we offered to renovate a historically valuable building. The parks 
did not have the money, so we donated the money. 

Now that was not necessarily out of the goodness of my heart or 
the corporation. We understood that over the period of time we 
could make that money back, and we have. We remodeled the 
whole thing, took down the vegas, the mantias, redid it, did the old 
style Spanish floor. It was a lot of fun, a lot of work, but it is pretty 
nice. At Carlsbad, we showed the parks how we could save the eco- 
system downstairs. Fortunately, I have a daughter-in-law who did 
her graduate work in science, chemistry, at Stanford and she knew 
a lot about that. 

Oh by the way, we bid at a kitchen table, and we were bidding 
against companies that have rows and rows of writers, but we are 
very, very motivated. Anyway, to Muir Woods very quickly — oh, by 
the way at all these parks we brought in, we have managed to 
bring in an increase not just in attendance and not just the reve- 
nues where we are paying literally 250 to 300 percent more than 
the previous concessioner, but we have managed to bring in minori- 
ties and younger people. 

And they are very, very simple ways. I know there are other eso- 
teric ways and I read about them and I respect those in the report, 
but there are very simple ways to bring in minorities, very simple 
ways to bring in people, and I would like to talk about that, I do 
not think I am going to have quite the time. The other thing we 
are really happy with, with Muir Woods, is that we created a to- 
tally or almost totally food sustainable restaurant operation. Al- 
most all of our food is sourced within a 30 to 35, about 90 percent. 
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is sourced within a 30 to 35-mile radius. Almost everything is recy- 
clable, it is all natural, hormone free, all of that stuff. 

And we have won, and I apologize I do not know the names of 
all the considerable environmental and green awards we have won, 
but my son who is really heading them up has told me about them, 
and trust me there are a bunch. We are going to be on the Food 
Channel next month. I do not watch the Food Channel much, I just 
eat food, but we are going to be on it on a show called The Best 
Thing I Ever Ate. The Los Angeles Times has covered us, the New 
York Times, the Wall Street Journal, and the San Francisco Chron- 
icle and other papers. So, we are getting a lot of publicity, and that 
is free to the parks. 

The last thing I would like to say is in reading the Second Com- 
mission report, I would like to gently suggest there is one other 
area where maybe people should think about a little bit. Every- 
thing they said, or a lot of things they said, I do not agree with 
everything, is really good, but there is already a prototype, and I 
mentioned it. There was a guy named Brian O’Neal in San Fran- 
cisco, brilliant guy, he just passed away, I, fortunately, got to meet 
him about a year ago, and he created the Golden Gate Conser- 
vancy. 

The great thing about Brian was he did not think just in terms, 
I hate to use the term, but he thought out of the box. He thought 
about how best to serve the parks. So, if he could work with an en- 
trepreneur, he would do that. If he could do a traditional national 
park contract, he would do that. They were doing a $150 million 
hotel. You cannot do it on a 10 or 20-year term like the national 
parks do. You cannot advertise that generally, and certainly in this 
case, over that short period of time. So, he found a way to do a con- 
ventional commercial lease. 

He worked with nonprofits, he set up a park investment fund. By 
the way, these park investment funds might be really useful, 
especially for the smaller entrepreneurs such as myself. I do not 
mean to brag, but I think we are one of the best operations in the 
parks. If I could get the money that some of these largers had, I 
could compete with them and perhaps give them a run for their 
money and raise the bar for everybody. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Ortega follows:] 

Statement of Armand Ortega, President, Ortega Family Enterprises 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee, my name is Armand Ortega 
and I am President of Ortega Family Enterprises based in Santa Fe, New Mexico. 
I also appear as a representative of the National Park Hospitality Association 
(NPHA). I am honored to be asked to appear before you today to discuss the future 
of the National Park System and, in particular, the role of concessioners working 
in partnership with the National Park Service (NPS) to promote park visitation and 
provide outstanding services and experiences for the millions of people who visit 
units of the National Park System each year. 

Ortega Family Enterprises is an established company operating in New Mexico, 
Arizona, and California. We operate 12 businesses, four of which are NPS conces- 
sion contracts. We got started in the NPS concessions business 15 years ago when 
we were fortunate enough to be awarded the concession contract at the small but 
wonderful Bandelier National Monument near Santa Fe, New Mexico. 

We focus on finding small to medium size park operations where we can make 
a real difference. We take great pride in taking on under-performing park conces- 
sions, turning them around, and bringing them up to and beyond the expectations 
of the NPS and its visitors. Our success is in large part due to the fact that we do 
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not consider the National Parks just another business. We consider it a privilege 
to work as junior partners with the NFS to keep the Parks “America’s Best Idea”. 

In 2005 we took over the White Sands National Monument concession operation. 
Years of neglect had taken a toll on the historic building housing the concession, 
the operation was not well run, and the visitor experience was poor. Upon assuming 
the concession operation we undertook a comprehensive restoration of the entire 
concession space and gifted the improvements to White Sands National Monument. 
We dramatically improved the quality of the thematic merchandising and service 
levels and created a concession worthy of the beautiful White Sands National Monu- 
ment. The results have not only been good for visitors but also the NFS and us. 
Revenues have doubled since we took over and the franchise fee being returned to 
the NFS has increased by 250%! 

In 2008 we were awarded the Carlsbad Caverns National Park concession con- 
tract and worked side-by-side with the NFS to initiate major capital improvements 
to transform the outdated restaurant and retail operations. Based on the results we 
achieved at Bandelier and White Sands, the NFS understood that we could deliver 
a new vision, capital investment, and operational experience to transform the con- 
cession operation. In addition to the capital improvements, we changed the food 
service type from a full-service restaurant to a healthy quick-service concept to bet- 
ter serve today’s visitors and their needs. 

Newest in our portfolio is the NFS’ showcase sustainable foods operation at Muir 
Woods National Monument. We were awarded the concession contract in early 2009 
and worked hand-in-hand with the NFS to remodel the interior of the historic build- 
ing to provide a fresh updated look and feel. Our tables, chairs, and retail displays 
were custom-made from reclaimed docks and we re-purposed 80-year-old redwood 
tables that we owned as part of our Carlsbad Caverns concession operation for the 
floor restoration at Muir Woods. The tables were damaging to the cave ecosystem 
and needed to be removed and we were happy to gift them to the NFS for reuse 
at Muir Woods. Finally, we designed the cafe layout and procedures to eliminate 
cooking and baking, which could damage the historic building and introduce un- 
natural smells to the Muir Wood environment. We are currently seeking Leadership 
in Energy and Environmental Design (LEED®) Existing Building (EB) certification. 

We are also excited about Muir Woods because the operation represents the show- 
case sustainable food and beverage operation within the NFS. Eighty-five percent 
of our produce is sourced within 30 miles of the operation and 90% of our menu 
items achieve a high level of sustainability and/or are organic and healthy. We have 
achieved an 85% solid waste diversion rate by using recycled and compostable mate- 
rials and returning our compost to the farms where we buy our ingredients. The 
food service is a National Green Certified Restaurant, a Marin County Green Cer- 
tified Business, and recently won an “Exceptional Sustainable Green Business 
Award” from the Marin Conservation League. It will also be featured on the Eood 
Network show “The Best Thing I Ever Ate” set to air mid-2010. 

We are proud of the important role we play in helping people enjoy these parks. 
Visitors come to the national parks to be inspired by the intrinsic beauty of the 
parks while relaxing, recreating, learning, and having a good time — often with fam- 
ily and friends. What we do as concessioners has a great deal to do with the overall 
experience that the family has when they visit the park. In this regard, we’re an 
integral part of the national park experience and an important element in helping 
the NFS meet its mission. 

To my mind, parks are all about people and connecting them to nature, history, 
culture, recreation, and their heritage. In fact, I found it interesting that in a recent 
hearing on the national parks, Ken Burns, who produced the “America’s Best Idea” 
film about the history of the national parks, praised the first National Fark Service 
Director Stephen Mather as a premier promoter, working actively with railroads 
and others to build roads to and through parks and to build visitors facilities rang- 
ing from lodges to restaurants in the expanding national park system. Mather’s mo- 
tive was clear from his oft-quoted statement: “Scenery is a hollow enjoyment to the 
tourist who sets out in the morning after an indigestible breakfast and a fitful night’s 
sleep on an impossible bed.” And Ken Burns concluded his testimony with an inter- 
esting comment, saying, “If you think you have a good park but no one knows about 
it, you don’t have a good park.” 

I recognize that this hearing is focused on the outstanding work of the Second 
Century Commission as it looked forward to future uses and management of the na- 
tional parks. It is an honor to be part of a hearing with many of the distinguished 
commissioners who contributed to the production of their report. I have to say, 
though, that one glaring omission in the Commission’s report was the lack of ref- 
erence to the important partnership that exists between concessioners and national 
park managers — a relationship that is already more than 125 years old — and ne- 
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gleets to describe the opportunities to build upon this proven relationship in the 
future. 

Concessioners have served park visitors since the 1870’s and today serve some 
100 million park visitors annually in approximately 160 park units. NPHA members 
have a combined workforce of nearty 25,000 persons — mostly front-line, visitor con- 
tact jobs — and provide in excess of $1 billion in goods and services to visitors annu- 
ally. Franchise fee payments to NFS generated from the approximately 600 conces- 
sions contracts are some $70 million annually, or about the total sum raised annu- 
ally by the National Park Foundation and all members of the Friends Alliance com- 
bined. Concessioner marketing and park promotion efforts exceed $10 million, and 
are coordinated with the marketing and promotion efforts of state and gateway com- 
munities that equal that amount. Concessioners are leading efforts to find ways to 
focus promotion on the national park system and those Americans unaware of the 
great benefits available through time in our parks rather than on specific parks and 
services and traditional park visitors. Most importantly, concessioners are com- 
mitted to contribute to meeting America’s needs — needs for healthier lifestyles, for 
better and lifelong educational opportunities, for strong local and regional economies 
that can sustain and protect our parks and for connecting all Americans across dif- 
ferences in regions, ages, income and ethnicity. 

As many of you know, park visitation by Americans has been declining for several 
decades and, while visitation to the showcase parks remains high, many smaller 
units of the national park system (including some of the parks where I operate) offer 
wonderful experiences but are highly underutilized. This is one area, in particular, 
where I believe that promotion efforts led by park concessioners can be helpful — 
in promoting increased visitation and use of the many under-visited and underuti- 
lized units of the part system. 

Promoting national park visitation is important for many reasons. Not only is it 
good for businesses like mine that depend on visitors for jobs and income, but also 
it is a way to reconnect people to nature, to provide them with an opportunity to 
recreate and get exercise, to learn, and to share quality time as a family. Today we 
live in a world that is filled with distractions — a world where we can connect with 
information and communicate with people almost instantaneously. Unfortunately, 
these alternatives seem to increase the extent to which people become disconnected 
from nature and focused on virtual connections to places and to people. A recent 
study by the Kaiser Family Foundation indicated that, on average, America’s youth 
spend 7.5 hours a day focused on a screen or monitor of some sort. No wonder that 
the nation’s youth are increasingly obese and at risk of Type II diabetes due to poor 
nutrition and a lack of exercise. 

Connecting Americans to their parks is an important goal with numerous bene- 
fits — including improved health, a more widespread public appreciation for the envi- 
ronment, and economic stability for many gateway communities and a better under- 
standing of our nation’s history. To achieve this connection, the National Park Serv- 
ice and its partners — including concessioners — need to undertake new outreach and 
marketing efforts. The efforts would not be based on advertising — as if we were sell- 
ing a car or a theme park. But the efforts should include outreach to schools and 
to families with children and greatly improved information on the internet. In fact. 
Secretary Salazar undertook a major outreach and marketing effort last year — 
which he is repeating again this year — creating fee-free periods at national parks. 

Many creative strategies have been devised to promote park visitation in recent 
years. For example, the New England Mountain Bike Association has developed a 
family bike ride along the route of Paul Revere’s historic journey in conjunction with 
the Minuteman National Historic Park in Boston. The ride permits parents and 
children to travel the route from Lexington to Concord, learning a bit of history and 
getting some exercise in the process. In California, the Yosemite Fund cooperated 
with the state of California to create a specialty license plate touting Yosemite 
National Park. The program — now 15 years old — generates nearly $1 million annu- 
ally for park projects and reminds countless drivers of Yosemite’s attractions. In 
Virginia, the Shenandoah National Park Trust has successfully applied for a similar 
license plate that will return $15 to the Trust for every plate sold. And similar pro- 
grams exist in several additional states. I am submitting to the Subcommittee the 
results of an inventory conducted recently in cooperation with the National Park 
Service Tourism Office of innovative marketing and promotion efforts by state and 
national park units. 

The newly established National Parks Promotion Council (NPPC) will help recon- 
nect Americans to their national parks by helping the National Park Service ad- 
dress downward trends in park visitation that threaten future support for the parks 
and the organizations, communities, states and economies which are dependent 
upon visitors. The NPIr’C is a non-profit membership organization with a board of 
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directors comprised of representatives of national park cooperative and friends asso- 
ciations, the National Park Foundation, tourism/hospitality entities, state tourism 
offices, gateway communities, the National Park Service (in an ex-officio capacity), 
park advocacy organizations and others interested in national parks. The NPPC has 
already established research and marketing committees comprised of nationally re- 
spected persons, unif3dng many efforts now underway locally and nationally. The 
NPPC will build awareness of the entire National Park System, including all nat- 
ural, historical and cultural places within it — not just those park units with conces- 
sions. The NPPC will develop promotional funding strategies, create partnerships, 
and craft campaigns that stimulate visitor appreciation and appropriate use of the 
treasured landscapes and educational resources of the National Park System. 

Mr. Chairman, we urge the Congress to act on several important opportunities to 
assure that the parks are able to remain relevant and loved over the next hundred 
years. First, to promote expanded visitation to the Parks and encourage more out- 
door recreation and learning associated with visits to NPS units, we suggest two al- 
ternatives to fund parks outreach and marketing initiatives. Second, to help the 
National Park Service address its facilities and infrastructure needs, we encourage 
partnership-based construction of beautiful, state of the art, and enduring visitor fa- 
cilities for the next century of park operations. And third, we urge you to consider 
whether the next century of the parks would be well served by a new institution 
that enables creative investments in needed infrastructure — a quasi-public agency 
that could build upon the lessons of the Presidio and more. 

Funding Sustainable Outreach and Promotion Efforts 

The NPHA believes that the National Park Service should undertake expanded 
outreach and marketing efforts — especially directed to urban Americans, Americans 
of color, new Americans and other portions of the American public with limited tra- 
ditions of park visitation. To facilitate this, we offer the following alternatives. 

One option would be to provide the agency with authority to utilize franchise fees 
paid by national park concessioners annually to support NPS outreach and mar- 
keting efforts. Concessioners pay some $70 million in franchise fees. The NPHA 
urges you to consider committing 10% of the total franchise feeds paid or nearly $7 
million annually, to a new National Park Outreach and Promotion Fund. Had such 
authority existed in the current fiscal year, it could have been utilized to offset the 
significant loss of entrance fee collections at specific national park units from the 
fee-free weekends — in some cases exacerbated by higher visitor numbers and a re- 
sulting increase in operational costs to the park. 

Alternatively, 10% of the receipts from annual sales of the America the Beautiful 
Pass could be dedicated to a matching fund to support park promotion efforts. Pur- 
chase of the annual pass — permitting access to virtually all federal recreation sites 
for 12 months — should be a major component of park promotion efforts. Holders of 
passes can be reached to communicate opportunities in parks — and because they can 
enter any park without paying an entrance fee they are likely to be interested in 
learning more about when and where they can add to their park experiences. 

Current annual park pass sales are very limited, but a new promotion coalition 
can boost sales significantly, adding substantially to the current $175 million in 
park fees collected annually. If these funds could be used on a 50-50 matching basis 
with resources from private sources such as non-profit and philanthropic organiza- 
tions, concessioners and other private interests, then the NPS could double its 
money and greatly expand outreach to minorities and other underserved commu- 
nities, young adults, families with children, and the ever expanding number of older 
Americans with grandchildren. This effort would be good for gateway communities, 
generating jobs and added income, and could help to expand interest and awareness 
among an entire generation of Americans who, without this promotion, are likely 
to remain unaware of this wonderful legacy of National Parks. If successful, this ef- 
fort could reverse recent trends in park visitation, and help generate additional in- 
come to support the parks and improve facilities and visitor services. 

New, Enduring Visitor Infrastructure 

In addition, we urge you to consider a new idea for creating new park facilities 
in the tradition of the grand, enduring structures, many predating the creation of 
the National Park Service in 1916 that are synonymous with the National Park sys- 
tem. Unique architecture and quality construction mark structures like the 
Ahwahnee and El Tovar Hotels, lodges in Glacier and Yellowstone and many more 
historic structures that help make 21st Century park visits lifelong memories. 

Yet not all visitor structures in our parks are grand, or even park-appropriate. 
Many of those constructed mid-20th century are quite unremarkable, are costly to 
operate and produce inferior visitor experiences. These structures fail to meet expec- 
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tations of the Congress, the agency, concessioners and the public that our parks 
should serve as outstanding examples of design in harmony with nature. 

We believe that one of the greatest opportunities associated with the upcoming 
100th anniversary of the National Park Service can and should be a limited number 
of new structures that, even in 2116, will still demonstrate national park-appro- 
priate design and operations. This would mean quality design and materials that 
meet LEED and ADA design requirements. The resulting structures would minimize 
barriers to serving all Americans well while also achieving agency-espoused goals 
in energy efficiency, reducing water use, and other environmental objectives. 

The National Park Service has undertaken some important planning in this area, 
although much of the planning has focused on buildings, which would be con- 
structed with appropriated funds and used for visitor centers, offices and more. This 
base of knowledge, though, could be united with the knowledge of concessioners op- 
erating in the park and other companies to achieve truly outstanding results. 

One example of recent innovative thinking and action which will serve visitors 
well for generations is found in Golden Gate National Recreation Area: the restora- 
tion of historic buildings at Fort Baker and addition of complementary structures 
to create the Lodge at the Golden Gate. Although not operated as a concession — 
primarily because the needed private investment far exceeded that which could be 
justified under the maximum concession contract of 20 years — the Lodge offers an 
example of an NPS/private partner venture that serves public purposes extremely 
well. 

A New Park Visitor Facility Investment Trust 

An alternative approach might involve the establishment of a new Park Visitor 
Facility Investment Trust which is empowered to issue bonds and generate funds 
to be borrowed by concessioners to reinvest in existing but deteriorated infrastruc- 
ture and add new, appropriate facilities at underutilized units at parks like Voya- 
geurs, perhaps, or even new park units created from repurposed former military 
bases. As a further incentive to build infrastructure in new or underutilized park 
units, the rate of interest charged to concessioners for funds borrowed from this 
Trust for investments in underutilized parks could be discounted further or the 
terms of repa 3 Tnent extended to permit more time to recapture the return on invest- 
ment associated with “growing” visitation in underutilized units that will come with 
the establishment of new facilities and visitor services. 

Summary 

Mr. Chairman, I know you would agree that we need to get Americans back in 
touch with nature, engaged in physical activities and outdoor recreation, and con- 
nected to the magnificent culture, heritage and landscapes that are celebrated by 
our National Park System. We need to reach out to youth to encourage them to 
share in the wonder and enjoyment of our National Parks and discourage the in- 
creasingly sedentary lifestyles that are contributing to our health care crisis. We 
need to expand Park visitation to encourage minorities, disadvantaged communities, 
new Americans and urban residents to see their National Parks for themselves and 
to build a broader constituency for America’s great outdoors. And, we need to find 
new and innovative ways to reinvest in the maintenance, restoration, and expansion 
of critical park infrastructure — much of which was built either by private invest- 
ment when the National Parks were first created, or in conjunction with the work 
of the Civilian Conservation Corps more than half a century ago. 

The National Park Hospitality Association and the National Park concessioners 
want to help you, the National Park Service, and all Americans in achieving these 
objectives. As the 100th Anniversary of the National Park Service shines a light on 
America’s Best Idea, we hope you will help us build on our longstanding partnership 
with the NPS to find new and innovative ways to improve the parks and create a 
new generation of Americans who share in the wonder of this amazing legacy. 

We thank you for considering these requests. We would be delighted to provide 
additional information and respond to any questions you might have. 


Mr. Grijalva. Ruth Pierpont, President, National Conference of 
State Historic Preservation Officers. Welcome, and thank you. 
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STATEMENT OF RUTH L. PIERPONT, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 

CONFERENCE OF STATE HISTORIC PRESERVATION 

OFFICERS, WATERFORD, NEW YORK 

Ms. PlERPONT. Thank you, Chairman Grijalva and Ranking 
Member Bishop, for the opportunity to testify before you today. I 
am President of the National Conference of State Historic Preser- 
vation Officers and also the Director of the Division for Historic 
Preservation of the New York State Office of Parks, Recreation, 
and Historic Preservation. State historic preservation officers and 
countless historic preservation advocates are elated to see this re- 
port contain such a strong historic preservation component. As the 
report states, “Our nation is best armed to address the future with 
a public knowledgeable about its history, the resources, and the 
responsibilities of citizenship.” 

The conservation of our nation’s historic and natural resources 
occurs along a continuum. At one end, conservation occurs through 
the National Park Service’s ownership of our national parks. At the 
other end, the NPS accomplishes conservation of non-Federally 
owned historic sites through the State and Tribal Historic Preser- 
vation Offices, hereinafter referred to as SHPOs and THPOs. The 
nation’s historic resources are best served when the Federal Gov- 
ernment supports all components of the continuum. 

No nation has the resources to buy and maintain property in per- 
petuity and maintain in perpetuity every historic place. However, 
America’s conservation continuum allows us to preserve or consider 
preservation of every historic place. The Second Century report rec- 
ommends, and SHPOs wholeheartedly agree, that the Historic 
Preservation Fund must have permanent and guaranteed funding 
at its authorized level of $150 million for the program to flourish 
and be executed as the original writers intended nearly a half cen- 
tury ago. 

Like the LWCF, HPF income derives from off-shore oil lease rev- 
enues, effectively using one nonrenewable resource to preserve oth- 
ers, our nation’s natural and historic resources which benefit all 
Americans enriching parks, open space, and our human habitat, 
those neighborhoods and main streets where we live, work, and 
play. A fully funded HPF would impact numerous report rec- 
ommendations, but I would like to take just a few moments to 
highlight three. 

First, regarding the recommendation for increased access to his- 
toric preservation assistance tools and incentives by residents of 
high poverty areas across the country. All American experiences 
are far from the same, but they are all significant and necessary 
to tell America’s complete story. When provided the means, SHPOs 
have the infrastructure in place to assist all communities and en- 
sure that America’s complete story can be told forever. 

I ask you, how disappointing and misleading would it be if future 
archaeologists came to study 20th Century America and found evi- 
dence of only large civic structures and commercial buildings and 
residences from a few elite communities? By not fully funding the 
HPF we are condemning future generations to American history 
memory loss. Second, regarding the recommendation to enhance 
funding for and make full use of community assistance programs. 
The Federal state partnership created through the Historic Preser- 
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vation Program was designed to engage communities, and that en- 
gagement is formalized in over 1,700 municipalities through the 
certified local government program. 

Fully funding the HPF will allow SHPOs to meet the preserva- 
tion needs of communities everywhere by providing financial and 
technical assistance for main street rehabilitation programs which 
support local economic development, neighborhood rehabilitation, 
historic home energy conservation assistance, educational programs 
for communities and homeowners, and recognition of local historic 
places through National Register nominations and publications 
supporting cultural tourism. Other NPS external programs that 
work with communities such as American Battlefields Protection, 
Save America’s Treasures, Preserve America, and Teaching with 
Historic Places, also complement this effort. 

And finally, regarding the recommendation to identify bold and 
achievable goals for preserving our nation’s historic resources, Mr. 
Chairman, I challenge you and the NPS to think outside the box 
and to support the entire conservation continuum by fully funding 
the HPF. In doing so you will affirm the original intent of the 
National Historic Preservation Act and will also recognize that his- 
toric preservation can and should be a goal of our nation’s sustain- 
ability, livability, and great outdoors agendas. 

Historic preservation is one of the best tools to preserve a neigh- 
borhood’s livability and sustainability by using existing infrastruc- 
ture that provides a sense of place, and by leveraging that authen- 
ticity for new investment, tourism, and smart growth. By setting 
bold new goals for preserving our nation’s historic resources, we 
will invest in the health, knowledge, and quality of our nation’s 
future. 

In conclusion, as the NPS enters its second century, please re- 
member that for nearly half a century SHPOs and THPOs have 
been saving America’s history and producing results that benefit 
all America’s citizens and communities. The combination of Federal 
leadership and state execution works. Today, with America’s nat- 
ural and built environment being threatened, it is time for Con- 
gress to reaffirm this partnership that has worked so well. It is 
time to give the states and tribes the funding and tools to do the 
job that the National Historic Preservation Act’s visionary framers 
intended. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Pierpont follows:] 

Statement of Ruth Pierpont, President, National Conference of State 

Historic Preservation Officers and Director, Division for Historic 

Preservation, New York State Office of Parks Recreation and Historic 

Preservation 

Thank you Chairman Grijalva, Ranking Member Bishop, and members of the 
House Subcommittee on National Parks, Forests, and Public Lands for the oppor- 
tunity to provide testimony. The National Conference of State Historic Preservation 
Officers, and State Historic Preservation Officers around this nation were gratified 
that the National Parks Second Century Report contains a strong historic preserva- 
tion component, including recommending full funding from the Historic Preservation 
Fund. As the report states, “Our nation is best armed to address the future with 
a public knowledgeable about its history, its resources and the responsibilities of 
citizenship.” 

We encourage the Committee to enact the recommendations, particularly author- 
izing full, permanent, and guaranteed funding for the Historic Preservation Fund. 
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Conservation continuum 

The conservation of our Nation’s historic and natural resources occurs along a 
continuum. At one end, the conservation occurs though the National Park Service 
(NFS) ownership of our national parks. At the other end, the NFS accomplishes con- 
servation by assisting others in preservation. The NFS achieves preservation under 
the National Historic Preservation Act (NHPA) through the State Historic Preserva- 
tion Offices (SHPOs). The Nation’s historic resources are best served when the fed- 
eral government supports all components of the continuum. Fulfilling the promise 
of fully funding the Historic Preservation Fund will balance the continuum at the 
assistance end. 

No Nation has the resources to buy and maintain in perpetuity every historic 
place. However, America’s conservation continuum does allow this Nation to pre- 
serve, or consider preservation, of every historic place. 

Conservation continuum includes economic development 

I am grateful for this chance to discuss a NFS program that is not always thought 
of when national parks are mentioned, but is one of our countries most successful 
conservation efforts as well as a prolific economic and job creation tool — the historic 
preservation program created by the 1966 National Historic Preservation Act. 
Through identification and designation mechanism millions of historic buildings and 
sites are preserved by their owners at no cost to the federal government. On the 
economic development side, this program has stimulated over $85 BILLION in pri- 
vate historic rehabilitation investment, created 1.8 million jobs (average around 
60,000 a year),' and created over 187,088 units of low and moderate income 
housing. 

SHPOs proven ability 

We are pleased to see that the Second Century commissioners agreed with the 
2007 National Academy of Public Administration’s (NAPA) report that our nation’s 
historic preservation program is a success. The 2007 NAPA report stated that the 
“National Historic Preservation Program stands a successful example of effective 
federal-state partnership and is working to realize Congress original vision to a 
great extent.”'' The Second Century commissioners believe that the preservation 
model should also be brought to the natural resource community for its effectiveness 
in program and assistance delivery. ''■ 

Several additional studies support NAPA and the Second Century Report rec- 
ommendations. In 2003, the Office of Management and Budget’s Program Assess- 
ment Rating Tool (PART) gave management of our nation’s historic preservation 
programs a score of 89%, indicating exemplary performance of mandated activities. 
The 2006 Preserve America Summit’s Improving the Historic Preservation Infra- 
structure Committee report identified a severe need for full and permanent funding 
for the Historic Preservation Fund and for a comprehensive national inventory of 
historic properties. 

NCSHPO Comments on Six Report Recommendations: 

1. The Congress of the United States — should fully fund the historic preservation 
fund to allow the Park Service to provide financial and technical assistance to 
state, tribal, and local governments and others to ensure that America’s pre- 
historic and historic resources are preserved. 

WHY FULL FUNDING? 

In 1976 the National Historic Preservation Act was amended to create a funding 
stream, called the Historic Preservation Fund (HPF), to implement the national his- 
toric preservation program on behalf of the Department of Interior. Currently, $150 
million is deposited annually into HPF; however, the actual appropriated amount 
is less than half the annual deposit, theoretically leaving an unappropriated balance 
of $2.7 billion in the HPF. 

Like the Land and Water Conservation Fund, HPF income derives from off shore 
oil lease revenues. A portion of these Outer Continental Shelf (OCS) revenues, from 
the depletion of non-renewable resources, should result in the creation of a perma- 
nent legacy that benefits all Americans, in EVERY zip code, in terms of enriched 
parks, recreation, open space, and human habitat — the historic neighborhoods and 
Main Streets where people live and work. 

The Second Century Report recommends permanent and consistent appropriations 
from the HPE. America’s historic places are threatened. The stewards of our entire 
patrimony, SHPOs are starved — after decades of continual increased workloads and 
responsibility. Limited HPF withdrawals have forced SHPOs to meet federal regu- 
latory demands, rather than proactively addressing historic resource needs. SHPO 
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funding has yet to reach the heyday of funding when they received $137 million (in- 
flation adjusted 2009 dollars) in 1979. 

The NHPA created a comprehensive, rational approach to historic preservation 
based on historic values and public input. States identify the historic places within 
their boundaries and, with the involvement of the public, produce a historic preser- 
vation plan to set priorities. Fully funding the HPF will allow SHPOs to raise 
matching funds and meet historic preservation needs in cooperation with local gov- 
ernments, nonprofit organizations, and property owners. In establishing the pro- 
gram, Congress understood that states are in the best position to have knowledge 
about the full range of historic properties and to make decisions in accordance with 
local needs and conditions. The mechanism is in place, but America is still waiting 
for the funding to make the mechanism work. 

What would a fully funded program look like? ''' 

• Finish the identification of America’s historic resources. All of America’s his- 
toric resources would be identified, surveyed and records digitized. Not only 
would this speed up the federal review process but also help communities 
properly plan for their revitalization and economic development projects. 

• Double National Register nominations. More historic sites in economically dis- 
advantaged areas would be added to the National Register, bringing the De- 
partment of Interior’s community assistance program into every American 
neighborhood. SHPOs would have the staff and time needed to assist people 
in these communities with National Register nominations. 

• Save more commercial buildings as SHPOs have the ability to educate prop- 
erty owners in difficult to develop areas on the advantages (economic and 
“green”) of rehabilitation. More support would be provided to the Federal Re- 
habilitation Teix credit program, creating quicker project reviews and sup- 
plying much needed technical assistance. In 2009, the teix credit program cre- 
ated over 70,000 jobs and leveraged $4.7 billion in private investment.'" 

• Federal agencies would include historic preservation values in project plan- 
ning from their desk tops with digitized historic data, speeding up the federal 
historic reviews and National Register nomination process. 

• At risk historic places would receive matching grants for restoration in every 
State in the Union. Bricks and mortar grants would be available and restora- 
tion funding would be distributed equitably and according to State priorities. 

• Assistance to local governments would increase tenfold from their current $4 
M set-aside. Certified Local Government (CLG) historic preservation commis- 
sions would receive funding increases, enabling CLGs to expand the program 
nationwide as well as create and expand upon their local preservation pro- 
grams and protection of local resources. Project examples include a CLG 
Michigan job training program on restoring windows and a Maryland Histor- 
ical Trust’s historic home audit energy efficiency initiative being conducted 
with four Maryland CLG’s communities. 

• Historic places would be prepared for disasters. A historic preservation dis- 
aster fund could be created eliminating the need for additional funding for 
preservation when natural disasters strike. Current climate change legisla- 
tion creates a natural resources adaptation fund, a similar fund is needed for 
historic and cultural resources. 

In 1976 Congress made a promise to the American people that preserving our na- 
tion’s historic heritage was a priority and that they would provide the tools and re- 
sources to enable Americans citizens to preserve their history. In the 34 years since. 
Congress has not once fulfilled that promise. Now is the time to honor that national 
commitment and fully fund the Historic Preservation Fund. 

2. The Congress of the United States should promote access to historic preservation 
technical assistance, grants, and tax incentives by residents of high-poverty areas 
across the country. 

Everyone’s Heritage is Important 

Historic places tell of our diverse roots and our common adventure. They impart 
an indelible sense of the profound truth of the American motto: “out of many, one”. 
As NFS’s publication — African American Historic Place states — 

“Equally important is the history of ordinary people as recorded in church- 
es, social institutions, schools, banks, businesses, houses, neighborhoods, 
and archeological sites. (National Register) Listing honors the property by 
recognizing its importance to a community, a state, or the nation. About 76 
percent of listed properties are privately owned and usually not open to the 
public, but many are within historic districts that can be visited; others are 
publically owned and open to the public. A visit to any of these historic 
places can illuminate the lives of countless ordinary people. Most historic 
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places in the National Register are recognized for their local significance 
and are especially suited for telling the grassroots story. Many minority his- 
toric sites bear witness to the strength and endurance of ordinary people 
and to their relevance for our understanding of the complex American expe- 
riences. An appreciation of our multifaceted history provides a usable, more 
recognizable past that holds relevance for the masses of Americans who 
presently do not consider themselves a part of American history. Historic 
districts and properties provide a foundation for ordinary people to redis- 
cover portions of the American past missing from much of the history 
taught in our educational institutions.” 

Of the nation’s over 12,000 historic districts, comprising over a million contrib- 
uting structures, 60 percent overlap census tracts in which the poverty rate is 20 
percent or greater. Currently, very limited or no assistance is available to most of 
these communities to manage their historic resources. SHPOs have the expertise 
but not the funding to provide the on the ground assistance needed to help preserve 
these important places. 

Oftentimes, the majority of historic structures in these historic districts are listed 
on the Register at the state or local levels of significance, making them ineligible 
for Save America’s Treasures restoration funding. Until SHPO funding is restored 
to a level that would allow for restoration grants, historic structures in high-poverty 
areas will continue to deteriorate and may be lost forever. 

Given adequate resources, SHPOs have the skills and ability to provide technical 
assistance, advice, and educational programs to municipalities and preservation or- 
ganizations to develop preservation plans, establish local historic district ordinances, 
investigate alternatives for preserving key buildings, and explore strategies for pro- 
moting heritage tourism and commercial and neighborhood revitalization. However, 
these services are being scaled back every year as State budgets are being slashed 
and federal regulatory review requirements are continually increasing, leaving 
SHPOs unable to consistently provide preservation services and incentives to under- 
served communities. 

Historic rehabilitation teix credits are great but only as far as they go. The credits 
help only depreciable structures located in areas that already have a strong real es- 
tate development potential. The rehabilitation credits provide no help to archeo- 
logical sites, churches, vessels, historic landscapes, house museums, not for profit 
owned buildings, historic residential homes etc. What would happen if future arche- 
ologists came back to study twentieth century America and found only commercial 
buildings from “elite” communities? 

Our American experiences are not all the same, but they are all significant and 
necessary to America’s complete story. When provided the means, SHPOs have the 
infrastructure in place to ensure America’s complete story can be told forever. 

3. The National Park Service should enhance funding for, and make full use of, its 
extensive portfolio of community assistance programs to better support state and 
local governments, tribal and private-sector conservation and preservation efforts. 

Fully Engage All Communities in Their Heritage 

Citizens recognize that the historic places close to home are also part of the herit- 
age of the nation as a whole. At a time when mass media, mass production and 
mass marketing push our communities toward faceless homogeneity, historic places 
remain the signposts that distinguish one place from another. Not only are historic 
places a source of pride for community residents, they are a more fundamental 
mooring that allows us to know that where we live is not just a dot on a map, but 
a place with its own past, present, and future of which we are a part. 

The Federal-State partnership created through the historic preservation program 
was designed to engage communities in preservation. In 1980 Congress amended 
the National Historic Preservation Act requiring that each state pass through 10 
percent of its annual grant to local governments certified as having outstanding 
local historic preservation programs. Since 1980, over 1,700 local governments have 
chosen to participate, more for the recognition than for the money (CLG grants av- 
erage around $8,000). Each Certified Local Government (CLG) establishes its own 
volunteer commission and enacts a preservation ordinance that dehnes that local- 
ities preservation program. CLGs exert control over the local National Register 
nominations and, at times, the federal preservation review process within their ju- 
risdictions. 

In Michigan, a SHPO grant to a Certihed Local Government (CLG) created a his- 
toric wood windows restoration workshop. The workshop provided specialized train- 
ing to the unemployed and in the process educated individuals about the energy effi- 
ciency benehts of rehabilitating rather than replacing historic wood windows. This 
workshop, free of charge to participants, resulted in four of the fourteen students 
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starting their own window repair small businesses, and the program was such a 
success that more workshops are being offered in 2010. 

The federal government does not, nor should it, own all the places connected to 
our history. Mount Vernon in Virginia and the Garden District in New Orleans are 
as much a part of our heritage as Independence Hall or the Grand Canyon. The fed- 
eral interest in heritage conservation is one of assistance, not one of acquisition. As 
a team effort, historic preservation reaches conservation goals with the private sec- 
tor and state and local governments. Federal ownership, or acquisition, does not 
play a role in the national program. Historic preservation is based on the premise 
of offering an alternative which people may or may not choose. 

4. The National Park Service should develop a Cultural Resources Initiative that in- 
cludes a multi-year strategic effort to prepare the Park Service’s heritage preserva- 
tion and cultural programs to meet the challenges of the new century — both in the 
parks and in communities nationwide. 

Heritage conservation and change 

Historic preservation is not mere reverence for the past; it is a tool for managing 
change. Historic preservation means making a thoughtful effort to meet today’s 
needs in ways that also retain and use our important historic resources. SHPOs 
play a leading role in the National Park Service’s cultural programs. Any new stra- 
tegic effort should include fully funding the HPF as well as a clear goal for historic 
site survey and records digitization to identify and record America’s significant his- 
toric properties. 

5. The Congress of the United States should reauthorize the national park system 
advisory board. 

Advisory Board 

The NCSHPO was pleased to see that Secretary Salazar has appointed a new 12 
member National Park System advisory board to help lead NPS preparations for the 
challenges that lie ahead and that eight of the new members served as commis- 
sioners on the Second Century Commission Report. The NCSHPO is also pleased 
that the advisory board includes Ron James, Nevada SHPO. 

6. The President of the United States should identify bold and achievable goals for 
preserving the nation’s heritage resources. 

Historic Preservation = Sustainability 

America has many stories to tell — stories about wars, inventions, disasters, ex- 
pansion, politics and most importantly — stories about the American people. Some of 
these stories make us feel good; others make us want to hang our head in shame. 
Destroying the places of these stories, or “human habitat” ensures that future gen- 
erations will be condemned to American history memory loss. Human beings are a 
part of the environment and created much of our nation’s history. Wilderness and 
park land recreation sites cannot exist unless people have places to live and work. 
Having a robust and growing national historic preservation program will ensure the 
preservation of our built and natural environments. 

Historic preservation should also be a goal of our Nation’s sustainability and liv- 
ability agendas. 

Sustainability — the conservation and improvement of our built resources, includ- 
ing the reuse and greening of existing building stock, and reinvestment in existing 
communities is crucial in mitigating climate change. 

• In terms of waste, construction of an average 2,000-square-foot home gen- 
erates 3,000 pounds of wood, 2,000 pounds of drywall and 600 pounds of card- 
board. 

• Moreover, the construction of an average single-family home generates four 
pounds of waste per square foot. On average, only about 20%-30% of that 
waste is recycled or reused. 

• Additionally, it takes a lot of energy to construct a building — for example, 
building a 50,000 square foot commercial building requires the same amount 
of energy needed to drive a car 20,000 miles a year for 730 years. Construc- 
tion debris accounts for 25% of the waste in the municipal waste stream each 
year. 

• Demolishing 82 billion square feet of space will create enough debris to fill 
2,500 NFL stadiums. ™ 

Livability — historic preservation is also proven to be one of the best tools to pre- 
serve a neighborhood’s livability by providing a sense of place and then to leverage 
that authenticity for new investment, tourism and smart growth. Historic preserva- 
tion takes advantage of streets, services, infrastructure and buildings, helping to 
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curb sprawl and promote sustainability. Many historic neighborhoods were designed 
to provide multiple transportations for its residents such as walking, biking, and 
using public transit. 

By setting bold new goals for preserving our nation’s historic resources, the Presi- 
dent will be investing in the health, knowledge and history of our nation’s future. 

Conclusion: Equal Support for all parts of the conservation continuum 

SHPOs and the HPF support the nation’s historic preservation infrastructure; 
knowing the location and records of historic resources; an evaluation process to de- 
termine relative significance; a formal liaison and partnership relationship with 
local governments in preservation; advice and oversight on rehabilitations encour- 
aged through federal income tax incentives; educational programs on preservation, 
such as on the protection of archeological sites; and assistance to the private sector 
on preservation techniques. This infrastructure is maintained for the national gov- 
ernment by the State Historic Preservation Officers. 

America’s patrimony is not owned by the National Park Service or the National 
Trust for Historic Preservation. Only the State Historic Preservation Officers have 
the entire nation’s patrimony under their purview and responsibility. As the NPS 
enters its second century, we should remember that for nearly half a century the 
SHPOs have been saving America’s treasures and producing results that benefit 
ALL of America’s citizens, communities, and States. The combination of federal 
leadership and State execution has worked well. Today, with America’s natural and 
built environment being threatened, it is time for Congress to reaffirm the partner- 
ship that has worked so well. It is time to give the States the tools to do the job 
the National Historic Preservation Act’s visionary framers intended. 


■First Annual Report on the Economic Impact of the Federal Historic Tax Credit. 
Rutgers University Edward J. Bloustein School of Planning and Public Policy. 
March 2010. 

“National Academy of Public Administration “Back to the Future: A Review of the 
National Historic Preservation Program” Findings and Recommendations, pp 1. 
“■National Parks Second Century Commission “Advancing the National Park Idea 
” pp. 29. 

■'"A fully funded HPF, would also provide the growing number of Tribal Historic 
Preservation Officers with adequate funds for staffing and programs. 

'"2009 National Park Service Federal Rehabilitation Teix Credit annual report. 
'’’^African American Historic Places. Introduction by Carol Shull. National Park 
Service 1994. 

"■National Trust for Historic Preservation. 

National Conference of State Historic Preservation Officers May 25, 2010 
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Mr. Grijalva. Thank you very much, Ms. Rife, Association of 
National Park Rangers. Thank you for being here. I look forward 
to your comments. 

STATEMENT OF HOLLY RIFE, ASSOCIATION OF NATIONAL 
PARK RANGERS, SABILLASVILLE, MARYLAND 

Ms. Rife. Chairman Grijalva and Members of the Subcommittee, 
I am Holly Rife, a National Park Service employee for 17 years and 
currently the Chief Ranger at Catoctin Mountain Park in Mary- 
land. Today, though, I am appearing on my own time and expense 
in my capacity as a member of the Association of National Park 
Rangers, and I am pleased to present this testimony on behalf of 
ANPR. 

I thank you for holding this hearing on the future of the National 
Park Service and the National Park System. The Association of 
National Park Rangers is a nonprofit organization founded in 1977 
and today has about 1,200 members that include current, former, 
and aspiring employees of the National Park Service. We advocate 
for all employees of the National Park Service, regardless of their 
job title, and for the overall health of the National Park Service 
and the system. 

Last year in Knoxville, Tennessee, NPS Director John Jarvis 
spoke about the National Parks Second Century Commission re- 
port, comparing it to other well written NPS reports in recent dec- 
ades. Director Jarvis elaborated this thought by explaining, we do 
not necessarily need another report, we need to take action. We 
agree. Subcommittee Members may be asking themselves, how 
does the NPS move from just another report to desired results and 
outcomes? If your choice is legislation, we recommend legislation 
that contains accountability measures that attach to appropriations 
at park level and individual employees annual performance ap- 
praisals. 

With regard to NPS workforce recruitment, we recommend great- 
er emphasis in these areas. Simplify the application and hiring 
processes and utilize hiring authorities that move the best college 
students in the proper fields of study into the NPS workforce. Es- 
tablish close relationships with universities and colleges with week- 
ly communications to recruit for NPS career opportunities. With re- 
gards to NPS workforce recruitment and diversity, we believe that 
ANPR could be of assistance to the NPS under a cooperative agree- 
ment with the right set of conditions. 

This would be through ANPR’s College Chapter Program. We 
think targeting minority university and colleges with a sustained 
NPS or affiliated presence is the way to go here. We believe that 
for a better NPS future, time and energy must be invested into 
building the careers of students and seasonal employees who are 
the workforce of tomorrow. We cannot emphasize enough that get- 
ting hired into an NPS job often requires more than education and 
technical skills. It also requires an understanding of NPS applica- 
tion procedures and preparation techniques, and an understanding 
of how to navigate the NPS agency culture to include competitive- 
ness and opportunities for networking within the culture. 

In the area of training, ANPR supports the current superintend- 
ent’s academy with modification and the NPS Fundamentals train- 
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ing program to help new employees understand the agency’s cul- 
ture. We agree that NFS should invest 4 percent of its personnel 
budget to employ professional development. This amount should he 
fairly divided among each park’s employees based on ability and 
desire and each park’s travel ceiling should be adjusted so as not 
to exclude this amount. 

We believe we can be of the most assistance to Congress and the 
NFS in increasing the diversity of applicants for NFS positions 
through our College Chapters Frogram and by surveying NFS em- 
ployees to ascertain what types of NFS-provided training and pro- 
fessional development opportunities they view as lacking. Our 
members represent over 10,000 years of experience in operating 
and managing units of the National Fark System. 

For many of us the national park idea is the central theme, not 
only in our professional lives, but in many cases our families’ lives 
and values, our sense of patriotism, and our very definition of what 
being an American is. We pledge to assist this Subcommittee and 
the National Fark Service in whatever ways we can to assure that 
the national park idea remains relevant and accessible to our citi- 
zens today, and for the many more yet to be born. On behalf of the 
Association of National Fark Rangers, I thank you for this oppor- 
tunity to present this testimony, and I will be happy to answer any 
questions you may have. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Rife follows:] 

Statement of Holly Rife on behalf of the 
Assoeiation of National Park Rangers 

Chairman Grijalva and Members of the Subcommittee: 

I am Holly Rife, a National Park Service employee for 17 years and currently the 
Chief Ranger at Catoctin Mountain Park in Maryland. I am appearing today on my 
own time and expense in my capacity as a member of the Association of National 
Park Rangers (ANPR). 1 am pleased to present this testimony on behalf of ANPR. 

Thank you for holding this hearing on the future of the National Park Service and 
the National Park System. 

The Association of National Park Rangers is a non-profit organization founded in 
1977 and today comprises approximately 1,200 members that include current, 
former, and aspiring employees of the National Park Service. Our organizational 
purposes are to communicate for, about, and with National Park Service employees 
of all disciplines; to promote and enhance the professions of National Park Service 
employees and their spirit; to support management and the perpetuation of the 
National Park Service and the National Park System; and to provide a forum for 
social enrichment. ANPR provides education and other training to develop and/or 
improve knowledge and skills of National Park Service employees of all disciplines 
and those interested in these professions. ANPR provides a forum for discussion of 
common concerns of National Park Service employees and provides information to 
the public. 

As an organization that strongly supports the fundamental purpose of the 
National Park Service (NPS) defined in statutory law, we believe that the boots-on- 
the-ground experience in operating national parks represented by our members is 
worthy of your consideration. If you put together legislation for the agency’s future, 
please consider these thoughts: 

Just Another Report? 

Our experience with results from management and operations reports in the NPS 
is varied, but I tbink most of us bave at one time or another in our careers encoun- 
tered a situation where someone above us in the NPS hierarchy mandated that a 
plan be completed, only to have that completed plan sit on a shelf and never be 
used. Then five years later comes down the edict that the plan must be updated 
and revised by a specific date, even though the plan has not been touched in those 
intervening years. It is very frustrating to work on assignments that appear not to 
have any likely need or use, especially when your work plate is already full with 
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what you perceive to be real, substantive issues and assignments. ANPR does not 
particularly want to be involved with “just another report” if it is likely that the 
National Parks Second Century Commission Report is just one of those documents 
that sit on the shelf. 

Last year in Knoxville, Tennessee NPS Director Jon Jarvis spoke about the 
National Parks Second Century Commission Report comparing it to other well-writ- 
ten NPS reports in recent decades. He cited such reports as the The Vail Agenda 
Report and Recommendations to the Director (1992), the National Park Service 
Strategic Plan (1997), and the 2001 Rethinking the National Parks for the 21st Cen- 
tury Report. There were also others like the 12-Point Plan — the challenge Report 
(1985) and the NPS Business Plan Initiative in the early years of the last decade. 
Director Jarvis elaborated this thought by explaining that good reports containing 
good recommendations that can be used as park management and operational plan- 
ning tools alone are not enough. He said that the NPS does not need more reports, 
and now is the time to get some of these things accomplished! We agree. 

If one reads these various reports from the last three decades one finds very simi- 
lar, recurring language and recommendations. So, the real questions seem to be how 
can we move recommendations to actions and outcomes and what motivation might 
Congress apply to garner the results it desires? Would legislation codifying some of 
the recommendations in the National Parks Second Century Commission Report 
have the desired effect? Maybe, but we think any such legislation would need to in- 
clude some accountability measures to be effective. These accountability measures, 
in our opinion, would need to be directed at the two areas that most quickly gain 
individual NPS employees’ attention, those being operations’ appropriations at the 
park level and the employee’s annual performance appraisal. We are not saying that 
we think NPS employees are inept or unskilled or that they are willfully non-re- 
sponsive to the prerogatives of Congress. We are saying that sometimes NPS em- 
ployees have difficulty prioritizing their work when often the quantity of that work 
requested by the Executive Branch, Congress, and the visiting public is greater than 
the number of work hours available to accomplish it. But available funding at the 
park level and our individual annual performance appraisal, the latter of which is 
tied to our in-agency reputation and self-esteem, gets our attention quickly. 

The following is an example of an instance where Congress passed legislation di- 
recting the NPS to accomplish something, but did not include enough accountability 
measures in the legislation. In 1976 Congress passed legislation that mandated 
General Management Plans for each unit of the National Park System be prepared 
and revised with an annual deadline of January 1 for the NPS Director to report 
back to Congress on the status of these plans [codified at Title 16 USC § la-7(b)]. 
However, since there was neither “a carrot nor a stick” included in the legislation, 
work on these plans has languished for decades for some park units, and even some 
parks that have finalized them do not routinely use them for management decision 
making and/or revise them in a timely fashion. Had greater accountability meas- 
ures/incentives, both positive and negative, been included in the legislation in 1976 
perhaps Congress may have received the full results that it desired and been able 
to more adequately provide targeted legislative oversight in the following decades. 

Workforce Recruitment and Diversity 

Almost every uniformed NPS employee has at one time or another been asked by 
someone in the visiting public, “How do I get a job like yours?” And, quite frankly 
the path to such a job is sometimes almost unexplainable. There are certainly a 
myriad of improvements we think the NPS could make in its recruitment and hiring 
procedures. 

How does the NPS recruit a workforce of the best and brightest that is reflective 
of the America’s diversity? Step one might be working with the Office of Personnel 
Management (0PM) to better define what academic requirements are necessary for 
specific NPS jobs. A high percentage of the jobs in the NPS have a strong natural 
and/or cultural resource management component, yet very few of those jobs require 
a 4-year degree in a natural or cultural science or resource management. It seems 
like a mistake in recruitment not to focus on those individuals that have shown an 
academic interest and academic success at the knowledge underpinning the work. 
In particular those positions titled “Park Ranger,” the iconic position of the NPS 
workforce, should be included in this degree-holding group targeted for recruitment. 
The NPS can do that by working with 0PM to specify the degree programs that 
would qualify. 

The National Parks Second Century Commission Report recommends: 

“Build a robust internal research and scholarship capacity in the sciences and 
humanities to guide management and protection of our nation’s natural, his- 
toric, and cultural heritage.” 
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Our perception is that this robust capacity in the sciences and humanities would 
also be well-served with employees robustly educated and interested in those same 
subjects. 

A second thought is for the NFS to lobby 0PM to reverse its ban on allowing se- 
lecting officials to utilize the Outstanding Scholar hiring authority. It allows non- 
competitive hiring of college graduates that have proven to be academically skilled 
(must have a 3.5 GPA or higher) in fields of study directly applicable to the work 
they would perform as NPS employees. Our recollection is that this authority was 
discontinued by 0PM to prevent agencies from getting around consideration of ap- 
plicants with veteran’s preference. While the federal hiring process can be cum- 
bersome, confusing, and frustrating for applicants and selecting officials, this hiring 
authority is easy to understand and apply for everyone involved. It can also be help- 
ful to veterans that have college diplomas. Another hiring authority that can be 
highly useful for workforce recruitment is the Student Career Employment Program 
(SCEP). But this takes active recruitment efforts at universities and colleges to 
identify students in the proper fields of study and the proper temperament, skills, 
interests, and knowledge to work for the NPS. Further, there is a lack of effort to 
retain NPS employees after they graduate and lose Student Temporary Employment 
Program (STEP) status. These employees create an opportunity to hire a permanent 
employee that has experience and training in the position and with the NPS. Hiring 
officials and supervisors should actively work to provide SCEP opportunities to 
STEP employees who have career interests within the NPS. 

Here is just one example of a college graduate (Stanford University) that has now 
given up on working for the NPS: 

“After a backcountry internship at Yellowstone in 2005 and some seasonal jobs 
with the Forest Service, I reluctantly got out of field work for land management 
agencies and took a permanent job at Stanford where I’ve been working ... 3+ 
years. Eventually, I would like to go back to work for the park service, forest 
service, or BLM in resource management and/or planning ... I mentioned that 
I think one of biggest barriers for would-be applicants is that the application 
procedure is so confusing. As an example, it took a law professor I work with 
at Stanford several days to decipher the application requirements for a GS-05 
seasonal ranger job and then to enter and upload all the pieces.” 

Finally in regards to recruitment, we believe that the NPS could and should form 
close relationships with universities, community colleges, and other schools specifi- 
cally to advance and recruit for NPS career opportunities. This should be a primary 
job responsibility for an employee or employees in each park unit and not just a col- 
lateral assignment that someone gets around to once every few years. These rela- 
tionships require nurturing and active communications to make them pay sus- 
taining dividends in terms of interested, well-educated applicants. As we will de- 
scribe in the paragraphs below ANPR has already taken the lead to form some uni- 
versity partnerships. All that is required of NPS is for the agency to join produc- 
tively with us in this endeavor. The NPS does not need to spend a lot of money here 
or invent a new bureaucratic wheel! 

Employee diversity, especially racial diversity seems to be a goal that continues 
to elude the NPS. In our perception, the key is to create a racially diverse applicant 
pool for selecting officials to hire employees from because diversity of the NPS work- 
force will never increase if there are not diverse applicants on the list of selectees. 
We have watched the NPS try many different techniques over the years without 
achieving the desired results. Could it be several factors that seem to preclude a 
diverse applicant pool including confusing application processes, lack of successful 
agency recruitment methods, and failure by recruiters to explain what the internal 
culture of the NPS is about and how to navigate within it? 

Here is an area where we think ANPR could help the NPS under a cooperative 
agreement. In recent years ANPR has started an ANPR College Chapters program 
where students at a university or college that aspire to one day work for the NPS 
can form a chapter and begin to understand the NPS culture and ways in which 
they might make themselves more competitive for NPS jobs. We currently have five 
student chapters, but we have not yet been able to start up any chapters at schools 
with a high percentage of minorities. The main stumbling block seems to be, as de- 
scribed to us by some of the responding professors, that their students have limited 
incomes and have pretty-well stretched their financial abilities already just to be en- 
rolled in college. They do not have the $45 necessary to join ANPR, and they cer- 
tainly do not have the financial resources required to travel to ANPR’s annual pro- 
fessional conference to learn more about the NPS culture and to network with po- 
tential selecting officials. And, a small non-profit such as ANPR that operates only 
on the membership dues it collects cannot afford to spend more than it takes in on 
servicing members or for travel expenses for members. 
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We cannot emphasize enough that getting hired into a NPS job often requires 
more than an education and technical skills. It also requires an understanding of 
NPS application procedures and best application preparation techniques, as well as 
an understanding of how to navigate the NPS agency culture to increase competi- 
tiveness and opportunities for networking within that culture. The NPS does not ap- 
pear to have the human resources to do much sustained mentoring, coaching, and 
networking with groups of minority students. ANPR does have that ability if some 
source of funding, such as a National Park Foundation grant, could be secured. 

The National Parks Second Century Commission Report recommends: 

“The National Park Service should form partnerships with academic institutions 
to provide rigorous staff training and continuing education programs." and 
“use. . .other means to actively recruit a new generation of National Park Service 
leaders that reflects the diversity of the nation.” 

We say do not limit these partnerships to just training and continuing education. 
Use these partnerships to recruit a diverse workforce and from this diverse work- 
force a diverse group of new leaders will emerge as their careers progress. 

Development and Training 

In the biannual Federal Employee Satisfaction Survey in 2009 NPS employees 
ranked their agency at a score that put it 206 out of the 216 agencies surveyed with 
regards to their satisfaction with the training and development opportunities avail- 
able to them. This low score is statistically unchanged for the last four of these sur- 
veys. In a less comprehensive 2007 survey of NPS employees, ANPR found that al- 
most half of the respondents indicated that they would look to organizations such 
as ANPR to offer professional development and training opportunities. Our assump- 
tion was that these responses further indicated that these employees were not get- 
ting everything they wanted in terms of professional development and training. 

However, one answer neither of these surveys ascertains is “What specific train- 
ing courses and/or professional development opportunities or categories of the same 
do you believe the agency should be providing to you?” Here is another area where 
ANPR could help the NPS. We have funding from a Turner Foundation grant that 
would allow us to survey NPS employees via email to determine what they think 
the NPS is missing with regard to training and professional development opportuni- 
ties. However, our last attempt to survey NPS employees via email was halted by 
the agency when questions surfaced concerning the source and validity of the email. 
Should the NPS choose to partner with us to obtain such information we would need 
some advance notice to regional and park-level Information Technology Specialists 
to avoid a similar shut down. Perhaps the NPS could accomplish this survey on 
their own with existing funding, but potential respondents may more freely give this 
information to sources outside the agency such as ANPR. ANPR also offers profes- 
sional development training courses to its members at our annual conference and 
such information would help us choose the best offerings. 

We certainly believe there are current NPS training courses that should be sup- 
ported and enhanced where appropriations allow. One such training is the recently 
established Superintendent’s Academy. The duration of this academy may not be 
long enough to sufficiently investigate the lengthy list of responsibilities assigned 
to park superintendents. The greater flaw is that the academy is only offered to 
those that have already been selected as Superintendents. It would make more 
sense to us to make selections for this training from persons at the next lower level 
who are interesting in becoming a Superintendent. Field training and evaluation 
should be included. Those who do well would qualify for more challenging positions, 
those who do not would go to less complex parks or none at all. The NPS should 
be training professionals to perform the Superintendent assignment beforehand, not 
just selecting someone into it and hoping they will perform satisfactorily. 

Seasonal, temporary employees, the workers who most often work face to face 
with the general public, particularly suffer from a lack of development and training. 
In addition, they lack employer-provided health insurance; they do not accrue retire- 
ment benefits; they lack recognition for longevity (“step increases”); and they are 
typically laid off from government service for all but three to four months of the 
year. The agency has begun to suffer the effects of employee dissatisfaction, as seen 
in the migration of talent from NPS to other agencies such as the Bureau of Land 
Management, US Army Corps of Engineers, Forest Service, State Parks, and private 
industry. If we want to remain the premier park agency of the world, we need to 
provide our employees with more opportunities for career growth and satisfaction, 
or else they will work for someone else. It would be a shame to reach the 100th 
anniversary of the National Park Service in six years while declining in our talent 
and effectiveness as an agency due to poor investment in the futures and cares of 
seasonal and full-time employees. The inevitable result will be a decrease in the 
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quality of the individuals protecting and managing our national treasures. As we 
discussed earlier in the workforce recruitment and diversity section of these re- 
marks, it can be difficult to thrive in any work situation without a full under- 
standing of the workplace’s history and culture. Many of our longer serving mem- 
bers remember days in the NFS when some employees were fortunate enough to at- 
tend lengthy agency orientation courses (some as long as 12 weeks). Such training 
laid an excellent career foundation and immersed the employee (and sometimes 
their family, too) in the agency’s history and culture. While courses of this duration 
may no longer be feasible for every permanent employee of the NFS to attend, the 
current NFS Fundamentals Training Frogram offers a portion of those same bene- 
fits. The NFS has budgeted for the costs of this training at the national level, so 
it is not necessary to take money from parks’ individual budgets for their employees 
to attend. We believe this program should be expanded and made mandatory for 
permanent employees, especially those that wish to enter supervisory and manage- 
ment positions later in their careers. 

One last piece of the training and professional development puzzle that needs a 
fix is the individual park’s travel expenditures ceiling. Our recollection is that these 
ceilings were established at the insistence of Congress to curb what they considered 
to be “boondoggle-type” travel that was wasteful. However, if the ceilings are set too 
low then all allowable travel dollars at the park level can be eaten up by certain 
trainings and/or meetings that are mandated by law, and/or regulation, and/or NFS 
policy. In these situations employees may receive no access to professional develop- 
ment opportunities or training courses for years at a time and this can lead to frus- 
tration, resentment, and a workforce that is not prepared to step up to the next 
level of work through reason of natural attrition or emergency circumstances. We 
concur with the National Farks Second Century Commission Report recommenda- 
tion that: 

“The National Fark Service should follow private sector practices by investing 
an amount equal to 4% of its annual personnel budget each year in professional 
development.” 

This amount should be fairly divided among that park’s employees based on abil- 
ity and desire, and any portion of it spent on travel should not be counted against 
the park’s travel ceiling. 

Conclusion 

ANFR wants to join Congress and the NFS in taking actions and producing out- 
comes that mirror recommendations found in the National Farks Second Century 
Commission Report. We do not want this to be “just another report” that looks nice 
on the shelf but produces no substantive improvements or results. We believe we 
can be of the most assistance to Congress and the NFS in increasing the diversity 
of applicants for NFS positions through our College Chapters Frogram, and by sur- 
ve3dng NFS employees to ascertain what types of NFS-provided training and profes- 
sional development opportunities they view as lacking. 

Our members represent over 10,000 years of experience in operating and man- 
aging units of the National Fark System. For many of us the National Fark idea, 
its fundamental purpose as described in the act of August 25, 1916 as amended, is 
the central theme not only in our professional lives, but in many cases our families’ 
lives and values, our sense of patriotism, and our very definition of what being an 
American is. In ANFR’s 2007 survey of NFS employees 60% responded that they 
viewed their connection to the NFS as a way of life, not just a job. We pledge to 
assist this subcommittee and the National Fark Service in whatever ways we can 
to assure that the National Fark idea remains relevant and accessible to our citi- 
zens today and for the many, many more yet to be born. 

On behalf of the Association of National Fark Rangers, I thank you for the oppor- 
tunity to present this testimony. I will be happy to answer any questions you may 
have. 


Mr. Grijalva. Thank you. Jerry Rogers, Former Associate Direc- 
tor for Cultural Resources, the National Park Service, welcome, sir. 

STATEMENT OF JERRY ROGERS, FORMER ASSOCIATE 
DIRECTOR FOR CULTURAL RESOURCES, NATIONAL PARK 
SERVICE, SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO 

Mr. Rogers. Mr. Chairman and Ranking Member Bishop, I am 
very, very grateful for the opportunity to appear today as Chair of 
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the Cultural Resource and Historic Preservation Committee of the 
National Parks Second Century Commission, and also as a rep- 
resentative of the Coalition of National Park Service Retirees. 
Working among the diverse and creative minds of the Commission 
members was a wonderful capstone to a career. Working as one of 
800 members of the Coalition, the voices of experience who speak 
from unique perspectives on behalf of the parks and the Service, 
reinforces the fact that it was more a calling than a career. 

Experience teaches one to think strategically, to draw upon 
history, to analyze the present, and to look as far as possible into 
the future. That is why the Coalition members were among the 
first to advocate using the National Park Service centennial for a 
long and thoughtful look into the second century of this special 
calling. That is why the Coalition supports everything in the Com- 
mission report, advancing the national park idea, and in the re- 
ports of the Commission’s eight committees. 

My formal statement submitted for the record touches upon only 
a few of the recommendations, dealing with demographic change, 
education, employee development, and international activities, but 
we endorse them all. At the core of the Commission’s work are 
three fundamentals. One, the national parks and the historic and 
natural places preserved by others using National Park Service 
programs are America, the core of how Americans know ourselves 
as a people. 

Two, the national parks cannot be preserved by acting only in- 
side the parks. And three, the grass roots approaches of the Serv- 
ice’s cultural resource and historic preservation programs provide 
guidance for how the parks can be preserved. Historic preservation 
is more nearly a citizen movement than a government program. It 
begins with owners of historic places who feel the privilege of stew- 
ardship and with neighbors who live near the places and love 
them. 

Seeking advice and help, and sometimes strength and support, 
these good citizens make use of nonprofit organizations and of their 
local governments. Countless nonprofits and more than 1,700 cer- 
tified local governments are part of the movement. For further 
help, they then turn to state historic preservation officers who are 
appointed by their Governors and who run programs tailored to the 
histories and realities of their individual states. Most of the 80,000 
listings in the National Register of Historic Places got there 
through nominations initiated by local people and formalized by 
state historic preservation officers. 

Almost 90 American Indian tribes and virtually all land man- 
aging Federal agencies are part of this bottom-up process that 
works on behalf of the national park idea inside parks and beyond 
park boundaries. The National Park Service is directed by law to 
provide leadership to this network. A good way to do that would 
be to fund the full $150 million per annum from the Historic Pres- 
ervation Fund to enable and to support this network that in turn 
supports the parks. 

The Service of the future can better protect the natural and other 
aspects of its parks by developing the natural resource-oriented 
programs’ counterpart to the historic preservation programs, per- 
haps assisted with stateside land and water conservation fund 
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support. There is, unfortunately, an urgent problem in the cultural 
resource and historic preservation programs that requires remedi- 
ation before those programs can return to their visionary potential. 
They have suffered in recent years from repression rather than in- 
spiration, they have undergone budget and staff reductions of 25 
percent or more, and at present they are without a senior executive 
level head. 

Recruitment of an Associate Director for Cultural Resources 
needs to be completed as quickly as possible, and the Service needs 
to support that action with a cultural resource challenge budget 
and a professional staffing initiative counterpart to the successful 
natural resource challenge of recent years. Only then can the Serv- 
ice return to its tradition of leadership in the cultural resource and 
historic preservation fields. 

We thank the Subcommittee for holding this hearing, and we 
hope this hearing will only be the beginning of a national conversa- 
tion in the Congress and throughout the country on the value of 
parks and Park Service programs and on how to carry out a cen- 
tury of success into a second century. Whatever else we do, let us 
create and maintain a focus on vision. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Rogers follows:] 

Statement of Jerry L. Rogers, Chair, Cultural Resource & Historic 

Preservation Committee, National Parks Second Century Commission; 

Member, Coalition of National Park Service Retirees 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee, my name is Jerry L. Rogers 
and 1 am honored to be invited to present testimony today about the National Park 
Service in its Second Century. Speaking not only as a member of the National Parks 
Second Century Commission, but also on behalf of the Coalition of National Park 
Service Retirees, 1 convey thanks and congratulations of other retirees to the Sub- 
committee for looking into this topic. It is vital to the future of our nation. We ear- 
nestly hope that other committees and members of both the House and the Senate 
will follow your lead. We also hope this will be the first of a continuing series of 
hearings, in the 111th Congress and in future Congresses on the National Park 
Service in its second century; in fact we believe that valuable hearings could be held 
on subjects revolving around each of the eight committees of the Commission. 

The Coalition of National Park Service Retirees is a spontaneously-generated or- 
ganization of men and women who have devoted their lives and careers to the 
National Park Service, who know the Service in ways few others know it, who love 
what the Service does, who share pride in what the Service has been, and who hold 
a grand vision of what the Service should be and do in the future. Our Coalition 
began when three retired National Park Superintendents held a press conference in 
May, 2003 to emphasize concern about budgetary and policy threats to the Service. 
That event was followed by a letter to then President George W. Bush. As word 
about the letter went around the nation via the internet, other NPS retirees asked 
to be allowed to sign, and eventually 20 did so. The internet conversation continued, 
and this interaction eventually developed into a formal organization chartered as a 
non-profit corporation in June, 2006. Rapid growth ensued, and without any formal 
recruitment effort we have now come to number about 800 members. Our member- 
ship includes three former Directors or Deputy Directors of the National Park Serv- 
ice, twenty-three former Regional Directors or Deputy Regional Directors, twenty- 
eight former Associate or Assistant Directors at the national or regional office level, 
seventy-four former Division Chiefs at the national or regional office level, and over 
one hundred and seventy-five former Park Superintendents or Assistant Super- 
intendents. 

Individuals who became the initial leaders in the Coalition had as early as 2002 
advocated a 2016 National Park Service Centennial that would be more than a cele- 
bration. Tempting though it is to have a birthday cake, some speeches, and to cut 
ribbons on a few new park facilities, it was clear to these “voices of experience” that 
a one-hundredth anniversary was the time for a reflective examination of how far 
we have come and by what routes, and for a strategic look far as possible into the 
second century. The Coalition made its call for such a Commission official when its 
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Executive Council released its “Call to Action” report on September 21, 2004. Re- 
tired Alaska Regional Director Rob Arnberger in particular advocated development 
of a Blue Ribbon Commission of distinguished Americans to undertake this exam- 
ination, as evidenced by his testimony before the Senate Subcommittee on Public 
Lands & Forests in May, 2005. We were, therefore, thrilled when in August of 2008 
the National Parks Conservation Association convened the National Parks Second 
Century Commission. I was profoundly honored when invited to serve as a member 
of the Commission, and as Chair of the Commission’s Cultural Resource and His- 
toric Preservation Committee. Other Coalition members participated in all five of 
the Commission’s meetings. We are delighted with the Commission’s report, and we 
presented the Coalition’s highest honor — the George B. Hartzog Award — for 2009 to 
the Commission’s Executive Director Loran B. Fraser for his extraordinary leader- 
ship in bringing the work to a successful conclusion. 

The Commission’s recommendations, we are happy to see, track well with the vi- 
sion statement the Coalition has had posted on its website since early in 2006. The 
Coalition envisions a National Park Service in its second century that does the fol- 
lowing things. 

• Preserves and enables visitors to enjoy the truly special places of our common 
heritage — the inalienable heritage — of our nation, without confusion about its 
mission. 

• Is deeply involved with the American people in what it means to be American 
and with the people of the world about what it means to be human. 

• Is viewed by the public and government officials not as a “land management 
agency” but as the steward of the primary ideas and ideals held in trust as 
the nation’s heritage. 

• Educates visitors through deeply personal experiences of profoundly impor- 
tant places. 

• Leads, encourages, and assists all others in our country who pursue similar 
goals; and on behalf of the United States assists all others in the world who 
pursue similar goals. 

• Is free of burdens that impede accomplishment of its mission, and has leader- 
ship that is free of inappropriate constraints and conflicting goals. 

• Is well-funded, well-staffed, sophisticated, professional, value-driven, moti- 
vated, innovative, daring, and excellent, within a context of long-term con- 
tinuity. 

• Provides education, training, and career opportunities that maximize fulfill- 
ment of the professional potential of each employee. 

• Is driven by a current and constantly-renewed vision, nationally and in each 
individual park. 

• Is managed as a coherent system rather than as independent areas and pro- 
grams. 

Mr. Chairman, during my time as a National Park Service Senior Executive the 
United States Government closed down, twice briefly and twice for longer periods, 
due to the lack of appropriations for its operation. During each of those times, net- 
work television news asked four questions: 

• will the country be defended, 

• will the mail be delivered, 

• will the Social Security checks be on time, and 

• will the National Parks be open? 

These four questions are powerful evidence of what the National Parks and the 
vastly larger array of places preserved by others under National Park Service pro- 
grams actually mean to Americans. They are national icons almost equal to the flag 
itself. They have evolved from units of a respected national system into the com- 
bined expression of our most valuable and inalienable national heritage. They are 
the unchanging measure of a rapidly changing world, repositories of information 
against which human progress or its opposite can be gauged, touchstones of who we 
are as a people and even as members of the human species, the best hope for pre- 
serving the cultural record that defines American civilization and the global biologi- 
cal diversity upon which life itself depends. 

Those four questions show, appropriately, I think, that the National Parks have 
become fundamental elements of our national identification — they are the hard and 
tangible manifestation of the experiences, beliefs, and values that bond almost 300 
million people of various national and cultural origins into a single viable and coher- 
ent nation. Without them we might never have become, and certainly could not long 
remain, the “Americans” that we understand ourselves to be. The National Parks, 
in a very real way, are America. And we Americans are not the only ones who see 
them as such — they are as valuable to the world as they are to us here at home. 
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Mr. Chairman, the Coalition of National Park Service Retirees strongly supports 
all of the recommendations of the National Parks Second Century Commission. 
Using what I have just said as background, however, I wish to focus on only a few 
of the most fundamental points made by the Commission. 

First, although the problems faced by the Service today must be addressed, and 
although the centennial provides an ideal target date for doing so, we urge the Sub- 
committee to keep constantly in mind what the nation and the world need after — 
long after — 2016. Let’s hold fast to the long-term perspective and not allow urgent 
problems to drive out vision. 

Second, the America that the National Parks represent is changing rapidly. De- 
mographic changes, but also changes in the ways people learn, communicate, use 
their time, assemble their enterprises, and conduct commerce create constant 
change in the very definition of America. The parks and the National Park Service 
must keep pace with that change or lose that iconic status. As just one example of 
what keeping pace means, the National Park Service must more frequently review 
and modify its criteria and the thematic categories within which it determines na- 
tional significance — the benchmarks by which places are judged to be appropriate 
for addition to the system or designation as National Historic and Natural Land- 
marks. 

Third, parks are a special type of national university. One thing we know far 
more about now than was known in 1916 is that different cultures and different in- 
dividuals learn in different ways. Whether one is devoted to books and classrooms 
or to any of the new educational methods that daily amaze us, we must not overlook 
the fact that visits to National Parks provide almost 300 million individual non-tra- 
ditional educational opportunities each year. It seems obvious that we must make 
the most of these opportunities, but the experience of recent decades makes it clear 
that the educational mission of the parks and the Service needs to be established 
in law with absolute clarity. Education, in this case, includes but is greater than, 
park interpretation. Parks are and must always be vigorous centers of education, 
but it is not enough to wait for the world to come to the parks in order to learn. 
Education must be taken by the Service to the world. 

Fourth, the parks are threatened by myriad forces from outside their boundaries 
and they cannot be defended against these threats by actions taken only inside park 
boundaries. Not even the largest natural park can contain within itself everything 
its ecosystems require. No historic park can contain more than a select part of the 
historic places that embody the larger and more complete story. These outside 
threats will not be overcome by exertion of authority over people and practices out- 
side the boundaries. They may be overcome, however, through the kind of leader- 
ship by the Service that encourages and enables others to carry out their own nat- 
ural and cultural stewardship activities that are helpful to the parks. 

To deal with these problems and many others, the Commission’s Cultural Re- 
source and Historic Preservation Committee envisioned “a century of the environ- 
ment beginning August 25, 2016 in which history, nature, culture, beauty, and recre- 
ation are parts of sustainable community life and development everywhere and in 
which the National Park Service preserves and interprets selected outstanding places 
and provides leadership to all others engaged in similar work.” 

Fortunately, in the Cultural Resource and Historic Preservation programs the 
Service has abundant experience that should be useful in shaping a second century. 
In this experience, I believe, will be found at least some keys to National Park Serv- 
ice success decades into the future. 

Beginning as far back as 1933, but especially after enactment of the National His- 
toric Preservation Act of 1966 and its various amendments, the Service has engaged 
others, mostly private property owners, in voluntary preservation of more than 
2,400 places designated as National Historic Landmarks and almost 600 places des- 
ignated as National Natural Landmarks. These nationally significant entities are 
equal in significance to the National Parks themselves. At other degrees of signifi- 
cance, 80,000 places have been listed on the National Register of Historic Places. 
In many instances the National Register’s locally significant places fill out the cul- 
tural counterpart of the ecosystem concept — preserving the details of the story that 
may not be encompassed within the National Park unit or the National Historic 
Landmark. Other means the Service has used with outstanding success include the 
Rivers, Trails, and Conservation Assistance Programs, and the development of com- 
munity-driven interactions known as National Heritage Areas. 

More important, and not often spoken about, is the way these broadly-based, 
grass-roots driven programs gauge the national mood and tap into a national cre- 
ative energy with regard to the whole mission of the National Park Service. Think 
for a moment of their inclusiveness. They encompass virtually all property-man- 
aging Federal agencies. Their backbone is a network of State Historic Preservation 
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Officers appointed by the Governors of 59 States and similar jurisdictions, each of 
whom runs a program shaped to deal with the realities of their own jurisdictions. 
Almost 90 American Indian Tribes have Tribal Heritage Preservation Officers who 
run programs shaped by each tribe to fit its own heritage. More than 1700 Certified 
Local Governments are parts of this network — each designed by and to suit its local- 
ity. The private sector is fully engaged, not just the great organizations like the 
National Trust for Historic Preservation, The Archaeological Conservancy, the 
National Parks Conservation Association, and thousands of smaller non-profits, but 
an unlimited number of businesspeople and private property owners who wish to 
exercise responsible stewardship over their pieces of the national heritage and who 
often profit by doing so. All of these are energetically engaged in carrying out the 
National Park Service mission — devoting their time, treasure, and creative imagina- 
tion to preserving the national heritage. The National Register of Historic Places is 
at the heart of this outpouring of grass-roots energy. 

Mr. Chairman, when the National Park Service undertakes the above-rec- 
ommended review and update of thematic structures that guide growth of the 
National Park System, it should begin by analyzing the contents and the growth 
trends of the National Register and of the state, local, tribal, and agency data bases 
that are the source of Register nominations. Like the solid benchmark a surveyor 
uses to provide a known starting point for a survey, the contents of the National 
Register and related data bases should tell us much about what we as a nation be- 
lieve to be our heritage and want to have preserved. The recent growth trends 
should, like a compass, tell us the direction in which we are moving whether or not 
that direction is yet apparent to everyone. More than this will be needed, of course, 
but this is the place to begin. 

One of the greatest concerns addressed by the Commission is the need to protect 
natural systems inside National Park System units by engaging managers of public 
lands and owners of private lands outside parks into some sort of positive coopera- 
tive interaction with the parks. There may be a great many ways in which this 
might be done, and a great many incentives provided to encourage cooperation. 
When the National Park Service undertakes to develop these ways it must first con- 
sider the ways in which its Cultural Resource and Historic Preservation programs; 
National Heritage Areas; Rivers, Trails, Conservation Assistance, and other commu- 
nity outreach programs have successfully engaged so many others in accomplishing 
the National Park Service mission. One recommendation particularly relevant to 
this Subcommittee’s jurisdiction is to enact a law patterned somewhat after the 
National Historic Preservation Act that would direct the National Park Service to 
provide leadership in preserving nature and other resources central to survival of 
the parks. Such leadership should not involve command or control, but rather it in- 
volves creating circumstances in which others can succeed in doing what needs to 
be done. By appealing to the better nature of Americans, and by encouraging, ena- 
bling, and assisting them to preserve the natural and scenic places they want to 
preserve, the National Park Service can effectively carry out this part of its mission 
beyond park boundaries. 

New and more comprehensive approaches appropriate to a new century of work 
will require new and more comprehensive concepts of budgeting and appropriations. 
We are all familiar with shortfalls in funding to operate the parks, and ways must 
be found to fill the gaps. This, however, puts the spotlight on one of the major ways 
in which new thinking must also result in new priorities. Leadership of the present 
grass-roots network in Cultural Resources and Historic Preservation depends in 
part on appropriations from the Historic Preservation Fund, which the Commission 
recommends be at the full $150 million per annum level. Leadership of the proposed 
grass-roots network dealing with natural and other resources vital to success of the 
parks themselves will require not only the recommended “full funding” of the Land 
and Water Conservation Fund, but specifically will require support for some version 
of what has been called the “state side” of that fund. The parks must be funded 
properly in order to be operated properly, but if the parks cannot be saved from in- 
side the parks it makes no sense to go on year after year failing to support budget 
items important to our outside partners such as Save America’s Treasures — as the 
administration’s FY 2011 budget embarrassingly fails to do. 

Mr. Chairman, we applaud — as an immediate measure and as a long-term stra- 
tegic necessity — Director Jarvis’ approach to decision-making, based upon 

• impeccable fidelity to law, policy, and the mission of the Service, 

• use of the best available sound scientific and other scholarly information, and 

• acting in the best interests of the broad national public. 

No matter how spare the budget, how pressing the competing national priorities, 
nor how difficult the political circumstances, to cut any of these short is to enter 
a downward spiral. 
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Mr. Chairman, at least one fundamental element of the National Park Service — 
its ability to manage its own cultural resources and to create environments in which 
its Federal, state, tribal, local, and private sector partners can succeed in managing 
theirs — requires virtually “emergency room” level of attention. This whole set of cul- 
tural resource and historic preservation programs over the past decade has suffered 
serious damage, as reflected in more than 25% reductions in staffing and budget 
and by debilitating and unproductive changes in the organizational structure. Even 
though the Service shows new energy under Director Jarvis’ leadership, and the De- 
partment of the Interior is launching exciting initiatives for Outdoor America, these 
programs still languish with no leader or spokesperson at the Senior Executive 
level. The absence of well-informed advocacy at high levels is obvious and embar- 
rassing. A permanent Associate Director for Cultural Resources is urgently needed 
now! And when that appointment has been completed it must be seen as a mere 
beginning. A funding and professionalization initiative — perhaps a “Cultural Re- 
source Challenge” counterpart to the outstanding Natural Resource Challenge of re- 
cent years — must become one of the highest and most immediate priorities of the 
Service if any of the grand vision for the future mentioned before is to be possible. 

Over decades, the National Park Service has from time to time confronted, but 
subsequently has walked away from, the fact that it can be no better than the 
women and men who treasure and cultivate the vision and who do the work to carry 
it out. The need to value, respect, and particularly to continually train and educate 
the workforce, has received diminishing priority in recent years. This must be re- 
versed — through formal education and training and through using methods that 
make work itself a continuous learning experience. We have done this in the historic 
preservation programs in the past and the Service can do it in virtually its entire 
operation. 

In the long journey the National Park Service has traveled in its first 94 years, 
and as it finds its path into a second century, one more thing cannot be overlooked. 
This grand mission is at once grassroots, and local, and state, and national, and 
global. Just as the mission cannot be accomplished only within the boundaries of 
the parks, neither can it be accomplished only within the boundaries of the United 
States. Natural ecosystems, tribal homelands, cultural and historical traditions, mi- 
gratory species, moving air and water, immigrants, and park visitors all in obvious 
way overlap our boundaries with Mexico and Canada. Interactions with those na- 
tions need to be vastly accelerated, but the global role of the Service is yet greater. 
No part of the world now is truly isolated from any other part of the world, and 
if we want the rest of the world to behave in ways that will support what we need 
to accomplish here, the United States through its National Park Service must be 
active on a global scale. Not many years ago the United States, the first nation to 
have a national park, was often called upon to teach other nations about the con- 
cept. We can, and must, still do that; but nowadays we see the many ways in which 
the United States learns as much as it teaches. We see this, and we can gain the 
benefit of it, through international activities of the National Park Service. As the 
Subcommittee explores its own vision of a second century of the National Park Serv- 
ice, we urge a perspective that ranges from grassroots to global. No lesser approach 
can succeed. 

Thank you again, Mr. Chairman. If I can answer questions or provide additional 
information I will be very happy to do so. 


Mr. Grijalva. Dr. Raymond Wanner, United Nations Founda- 
tion, welcome, sir. I look forward to your comments. 

STATEMENT OF RAYMOND WANNER, Ph.D., SENIOR ADVISOR 
ON UNESCO ISSUES, UNITED NATIONS FOUNDATION, SILVER 
SPRING, MARYLAND 

Dr. Wanner. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am not a specialist in 
the National Park System or in conservation, but over the past 30 
years I have worked closely with the Park Service in its inter- 
national outreach, first as the State Department officer responsible 
for preparing delegations to meetings of the UNESCO World 
Heritage Committee and, since retirement, on behalf of the United 
Nations Foundation on shared priorities, such as biodiversity 
protection. 
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But this morning I speak for myself alone and, on the basis of 
this long experience, I wish to share with you my firm conviction 
that to the degree the international outreach of the National Park 
Service can be strengthened and expanded, to that degree the na- 
tional interest and the global good will be served. I say this not 
only because of the unparalleled expertise of the Park Service in 
conservation, but also because of the indispensable credibility it 
brings to the State Department in negotiating politically sensitive 
issues of heritage protection in Jerusalem, Kosovo, and the Thai- 
Cambodian border, when they arise at meetings of the World 
Heritage Committee. 

The Park Service has for many years done the heavy lifting in 
preparing and leading our government’s participation in the World 
Heritage Convention, which over the years has identified nearly 
800 sites worldwide deemed to be of outstanding universal value. 
States’ parties to the Convention take it seriously, as does the 
international conservation community. A measure of this serious- 
ness is that the annual Committee meeting of just 21 members 
usually draws 8 to 900 delegates even when in recent years it 
meets in such distant locations as Australia, South Africa, and 
New Zealand. 

Permit me to observe that while there is usually background 
noise during meetings of this size, a hush falls when the National 
Park Service is at the microphone, because everyone knows that 
the Park Service will speak knowledgeably and credibly about the 
conservation and preservation of these sites and how local commu- 
nities can on the one hand help in their conservation and on the 
other benefit from the economic dividends they can provide. 

For many years, the Park Service under both Republican and 
Democratic Administrations has given professional credibility to 
the U.S. delegations at these meetings. There are likely many rea- 
sons for this international respect for the Park Service, and 
through it for the United States, but in large measure it appears 
to be a return on sound investments made by the U.S. Government 
in international programs such as the Park Service-Peace Corps 
partnership in 1972 that grew into the largest volunteer conserva- 
tion program in the world. 

The Park Service’s international seminar on the administration 
of national parks had comparable success and continues to bring 
long-term benefits to the United States of good will and enhanced 
technical expertise. This program had at one time trained the ma- 
jority of national park executives worldwide. It put the U.S. and 
the National Park Service on the map as the key conservation play- 
er internationally, and very importantly served to introduce hun- 
dreds of innovative ideas and concepts to the National Park Service 
management. 

It is noteworthy that the current Deputy Director of the World 
Heritage Center is a seminar graduate, and its Director is a former 
Fulbright Fellow. This is one reason the United States has signifi- 
cant policy influence at the Center. Regrettably, funding for the 
international seminar eroded, and like the National Park Service- 
Peace Corps agreement it was discontinued. 

But, fortunately, good things continue to happen. The National 
Park Service recently initiated the World Heritage Fellows Pro- 
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gram. It offers training opportunities to qualified candidates who 
wish to learn from the U.S. experience in managing and protecting 
world heritage sites. The fellows work alongside National Park 
Service professionals in a variety of areas. Travel expenses are paid 
by the Park Service’s international office, while individual parks 
provide housing. 

Mr. Chairman, as we celebrate the beginning of the park sys- 
tem’s second century, it is increasingly clear that the forces that 
shape our future are becoming increasingly global in nature. I re- 
spectfully suggest, consequently, that it is time to provide the 
National Park Service with the means to renew and expand its 
international outreach. In particular, to renew its partnership with 
the Peace Corps and to relaunch the international seminar on the 
administration of national parks, as well as assignments of special- 
ists to regional park and wildlife training centers in developing na- 
tions. 

I recommend also that the Committee consider support for 
emerging new programs such as global parks which, working with 
the Park Service, has the potential to mobilize retired conservation 
specialists for service abroad. These are the kinds of things our 
government does very well, and as the record shows they are in- 
vestments that bring a high return. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Wanner follows:] 

Statement of Raymond E. Wanner, Ph.D., 

Invited to Testify in My Personal Capacity 

Thank you Mr. Chairman and Distinguished Committee members for the privilege 
to testify before you. 

I am not a specialist in the National Park system or in Conservation, but over 
the past thirty years I have worked closely with the Park Service’ in its inter- 
national outreach; first, as the State Department Officer responsible for preparing 
US delegations to meetings of the UNESCO world Heritage Committee and, since 
retirement, on behalf of the United Nations Foundation on shared priorities such 
as biodiversity protection. But this morning I speak for myself, alone and On the 
basis of this experience 

The Park Service’s International Office has for many years done the heavy lifting 
in preparing and leading our government’s participation in the World Heritage Con- 
vention, which over the years has identified and inscribed on the World Heritage 
List 877 sites worldwide deemed to be of outstanding universal value. States Parties 
to the Convention take it seriously because of the political and economic value they 
perceive as coming from having sites inscribed on the World Heritage List, The Con- 
vention is taken seriously also by the international conservation community because 
of the growing awareness that many World Heritage sites are not adequately man- 
aged and that there needs to be a concerted international effort to conserve and pro- 
tect them. A measure of the importance given the Committee by States Parties and 
conservationists is that the annual 21-member committee meeting usually draws 
800 to 900 delegates even, in recent years, to such distant locations such as Cairns, 
Australia, Durban, South Africa and Christchurch New Zealand. 

Permit me to observe that while there is usually background noise of scores of 
whispered conversations during meeting of this size, a hush falls, when the U.S. 
takes the floor and most particularly when delegates become aware that a rep- 
resentative of the National Park Service at the microphone. Why? Because Everyone 
knows that the speaker will speak knowledgeably and credibly about the recogni- 
tion, conservation, and preservation of these sites of outstanding universal value 
and how local communities can on the one hand help in their conservation and, on 
the other, benefit from the economic dividends they have the potential to provide. 
The Park Service, under both Republican and democratic administrations, gives 
credibility to the U.S. Delegation at these meetings. To such a degree, in fact, that 
after representing the U.S. at successiveCommittee meetings in Marrakesh and 
Cairns, Australia without Park Service representation, I recommended to the De- 
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partment of State that it was better for the U.S, not to attend such meeting than 
to attend without the professional expertise of the Park Service. 

There are likely many reasons for the international respect for the Park Service 
and through it for the United States. But in large measure, it appears to me to be 
a return on the sound investments over the years in international programs such 
as the National Park Service-Peace Corps partnership launched in 1961 that grew 
into the largest volunteer conservation program in the world with several thousand 
volunteers working in wildlife and forestry preservation. Beyond its primary goal of 
conservation, this partnership also enhanced staff quality at both the NPS and 
Peace corps as well as contributing to the United States government’s international 
heritage protection diplomacy. 

The International Seminar on the Administration of National Parks and Equiva- 
lent reserves had comparable success and continues to bring long-term benefits to 
the United States. The program, run, at the time in partnership with the Park Serv- 
ice Office of International Affairs, the Universities of Michigan, Miami and Arizona, 
Parks Canada and sometimes Mexico, had at one time trained the majority of 
National Park Executives, system directors and key managers worldwide. These 
programs created a worldwide conservation community, put the US and the 
National Park Service on the map as the key conservation player internationally 
and, very importantly, served to introduce hundreds of innovative ideas and con- 
cepts to the National Park Service management. It is noteworthy that the current 
Acting Director of the world Heritage Center, Inshore Rao, is a Seminar graduate. 
This is one reason the United States has significant influence at the Center. Regret- 
tably, funding for the international seminar eroded and, like the National Park 
Service-Peace Corps Agreement, it was discontinued. But t Fortunately, some good 
things continue to happen! As part of a commitment on the part of the United 
States to help strengthen the conservation of World Heritage sites around the 
World, the National Park Service recently initiated the “U.S. World Heritage Fel- 
lows” program. It offers training opportunities to qualified candidates who wish to 
learn from the U.S. experience in managing and protecting World Heritage sites. 
The Fellows work alongside National Park Service professionals in a variety of 
areas including resource management, concessions, education, planning and law en- 
forcement. Travel expenses are paid by the Park Services International office while 
individual parks provide housing and, in many cases, a modest living stipend. 

In 2012, the World Heritage Convention, which is a projection on the inter- 
national scale of the National Parks concept, will celebrate its 40th anniversary. 
The convention was an American invention and the United States, under then 
President Nixon, was the first country to ratify it. 

With the forces that shape our future becoming increasingly global in scope, I re- 
spectfully suggest to the Committee that it is time to provide the National Park 
Service with the means to renew and expand its international outreach. In par- 
ticular to renew its partnership with the Peace Corps and to relaunch the Inter- 
national Seminar on the Administration of National Parks. I recommend also that 
it consider support for emerging new programs such as “Global Parks” which, work- 
ing with the Park Service, mobilizes retired conservation specialists for service 
abroad. These are the kinds of international initiatives that we do very well and, 
as the record shows, they are investments that bring a high return. There are other 
opportunities, many at low cost, such as providing administrative funds to incor- 
porate the widely respected “World Heritage in Young Hands” program into schools 
and youth groups. If funds were available, the National Park Service’s International 
office could also provide valuable training to African site managers through the Afri- 
can World Heritage Fund, a newly created body to help sub-Saharan African nations 
to conserve their World Heritage sites and to identify and submit others for inscrip- 
tion. China, India, the Netherlands and Norway currently provide most of the exter- 
nal funding for this fund. It is a serious and well-managed program that has re- 
quested and badly needs U.S. expertise. In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, it is my firm 
conviction, based on thirty years experience of working side by side with the 
National Park Service that to the degree the international outreach of the National 
Park Service can be strengthened and expanded, to that degree the US national in- 
terest and the global good will be served. 


Mr. Grijalva. Thank you. Let me begin, Mr. Ortega, you men- 
tioned in your testimony that when you took over the concession 
at White Sands you made some much needed renovations to the 
concession space and then afterwards you gave those improvements 
to the park. 
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Mr. Ortega. Correct. 

Mr. Grijalva. Following up on that, let me just talk a little bit 
about, do you have any thoughts dealing with the problem that I 
perceive in the parks where a lease hold surrender interest, basi- 
cally the existing operator’s capital investment is almost, it is a 
prohibition almost, from competing concessionaires in the bidding 
process. And so that is really the point, your reaction to that? 

Mr. Ortega. Mr. Chairman, what you say is absolutely true. The 
LSI, and the PI before that, are almost imaginary concepts now 
that do not have anything to do with reality, and there are a lot 
of situations, not so much in my parks except for one but particu- 
larly with the bigger concessionaires, we have a situation at the 
Grand Canyon where the LSI is now at something like, as I under- 
stand it and I am not at all an expert in this area, something like 
$250 million, OK? The return, they do about $70, $75 million a 
year there, and they are making somewhere between $7 and $8 
million as — I am not privy to their books but I am just using rule 
of thumb. There is no way that you can get anybody to bid and pay, 
if I had the $250 million, which I do not, I would not bid on the 
Grand Canyon precisely for this reason. 

I do not know, as an aside, where they got these numbers. I sus- 
pect there was a little pushing by some of the concessions, to tell 
the truth here, long ago when it was PI, to inflate those numbers. 
At any rate, that is, what you say, is definitely a problem. And I 
can put a question back to everyone here, what if the concessioner 
there looks at the numbers and realizes, this is not worth $250 mil- 
lion and they leave? Isn’t the government supposed to pay them 
that $250 million? I think so. Now, as I say this is not in my area, 
and so I just hear around the edges what this is about. My son 
could probably better address this, but he is obviously not here. So 
that is my answer. 

Mr. Grijalva. Thank you. Mr. Rogers, just a general idea, if you 
could, of the types of cultural and historic units that are lacking 
in the current system as you have gone through this process? 

Mr. Rogers. Mr. Chairman, the Cultural Resource and Historic 
Preservation Committee gave attention to this during the process 
of the Commission. I would say some of the more obvious examples 
are the ones alluded to by Representative Lujan. I would say Amer- 
ican Indian history for one example, American Indian history that 
does not have to reach back to antiquity into ancient times nor the 
history that is represented by Indian encounter with European civ- 
ilization. You know, there is an American Indian history that is its 
own thing, and that is not very visible in the National Park Sys- 
tem, it really ought to be there. 

About 20 years ago, this Subcommittee directed the National 
Park Service to study the theme of space exploration, and we did, 
and we listed a number of national historic landmarks based upon 
the trip to the moon and elsewhere, and not many of those are yet 
represented in the National Park System. You could probably 
change every one of the historic themes, improve the theme, by giv- 
ing more attention to the roles of women and minorities. There has 
been relatively little representation of the history of labor in Amer- 
ica. And most important perhaps, the changing definition of what 
it means to be American, as has been said earlier, that is changing 
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before our very eyes and very, very rapidly. We need to keep up 
with that. 20th Century history would represent some of that. 

Mr. Grijalva. And you also mentioned, Mr. Rogers, NFS, you 
talk about how NFS is exercising a leadership role in the cultural 
issues among certified local governments and private landowners. 
How does that differ from the command or regulatory role that crit- 
ics of the agency seem to be so afraid of? 

Mr. Rogers. Well, thank you for that question, Mr. Chairman, 
that is one of my favorite subjects. The whole historic preservation 
movement, as I said, is a grass roots movement. The energy comes 
from people who want something, and the various levels of govern- 
ment serve that energy. Frobably 25, 30 years ago when I was run- 
ning these programs insofar as you can run them from the 
National Fark Service perspective, you know, what I came to real- 
ize that I was responsible for this wide ranging network of public 
and private individuals and I had zero authority to make anyone 
do anything. 

So, it caused me to focus on what leadership really is. One thing 
leadership is not is command, and it is not control and it is not 
even supervision. What leadership is, in a case like this, is shaping 
and maintaining a clear vision for the future, it is modeling the 
best in management of selected outstanding places, and it is cre- 
ating environments in which others such as our colleagues at this 
table can succeed in doing the things that the National Fark Serv- 
ice needs them to do. 

Mr. Grijalva. Thank you. And, Ms. Fierpont, just to thank you, 
I thought your testimony was excellent, and I think the point that 
we need to deal with is the funding point that you brought up and 
that has been brought up before, that continues to be in my mind 
an urgency that we need to deal with. And I also want to thank 
all the panelists today. Ms. Rife, thank you very much. I think the 
issue you brought up, we had talked earlier about morale issues as 
well, and you also brought up about the complexity of the culture, 
about how to end up in employment, I think your suggestions of 
who to link with and who to coordinate with are targeted and well 
represented, and thank you for that. 

And, Dr. Wanner, I think you reminded us again about the need 
to fix some permanency to the Feace Corps initiative, and also I 
think your points about diplomacy, the Fark Service’s role in diplo- 
macy and an international play that we need to be are well re- 
ceived and I appreciate that. I have no other follow up questions. 
Let me turn to Ranking Member Mr. Bishop for his. 

Mr. Bishop. I also want to thank all five of you for the excellent 
presentation as well as your written comments, which we have, 
and we will continue to go through there. I appreciate your time 
and effort coming here, you have obviously outlived the rest of the 
Committee, so thank you for being here. Mr. Rogers, do not worry 
about the space exploration part, if consolation is not refunded 
there is not going to be a history anyway. Mr. Ortega, I do appre- 
ciate your reference obviously to the concept of concessions, which 
I think was one of those areas that needs to be explored once 
again. 

For some members of my family a good park is one that has a 
good gift shop, for others it depends on the kinds of bathrooms that 
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you have there, and for me, if you are not selling Dr. Pepper, there 
is no reason to go there in the first place. So, I want it cold and 
I want it convenient, OK? But what you are talking about, there 
are legitimate points, I especially appreciate your response to the 
Chairman’s questions as to what does entice people to stay there. 
Concessions are indeed one of those reasons w% people go to parks 
or why they will return again, so thank you very much. 

Mr. Grijalva. Thank you. And before adjourning the meeting, 
somebody handed me a really good quote, a former National Park 
Service Director who got into trouble for trying to stop a dam that 
was going to go into the national — to a protected area, and I 
thought it is a good quote to adjourn the meeting. “If we are going 
to succeed in preserving the greatness of the national parks, they 
must be held inviolate. They represent the last stand of primitive 
America. If we are going to whittle away at them, we should 
recognize that all such whittlings are cumulative, and that the end 
result will be mediocrity, and the greatness will be gone.” Thank 
you so much, and I appreciate it. 

[Whereupon, at 1:11 p.m., the Subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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